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THE SILENT WORKER 


ERNSTOGRAPHS 


By J. ERNST GAL.LAHER 

SUBJECT : — Dr (if Principals and Head Teachers. 


QUARTER of a century ago there 
appeared to be no reason why a 
capable deaf man should not be 
principal of a school for the deaf. 
Then we had Rider of the Northern 
New York School, Simpson of the South Dakota 
and Spear of the North Dakota Schools, White of 
the Utah. Larson of the New Mexico, and Emery 
of the Chicago Day Schools. All these places 
are now filled by hearing people. If a deaf man 
should apply in case of a vacancy the powers that 
he probably would be surprised. The reason? 
Simply because he is deaf. Times have changed, 
and the public would no more think of having a 
deaf man at the head of any of the above schools 
than it would of going back to the use of the 
stage coach in the place of the steam engine. 

Speed and dispatch in conversation and the 
transaction of business, and the constant use of 
the telephone is the order of the da3 r . 

There is to-day just one kind of school where 




ROBERT PATTERSON. M.A., Litt.D. 
Principal Ohio School 


the deaf fit nicely as principals, and that is as 
principal in state schools with a hearing man as 
superintendent. For such a position they are 
peculiarly well qualified, and there should be 
more of them. Their work is confined to the 
school proper, and they do not come in contact 
with the business world, nor with patrons of the 
school. 

No: many years ago we had a deaf principal 
of a small state school. He conducted it with 
more or less success for a number of years, but 
the authorities finally tired of being obliged to 
converse with him by writing, and suggested that 
he accept a teacher’s position and they would 
select a hearing man. He declined. The board 
summarily removed him. His successor has 
since made a phenomenal success of the school, 
and it has many more pupils than the deaf man 
ever dreamed of obtaining. 

The question of justice or injustice does not 
enter in this case. It was simply a demand of the 
times. 

Another deaf man had for some 25 years been 
principal of the Chicago day schools. He found- 
ed them. He also founded the Kansas School a 
good many years ago. His deafness proved such 
a great inconvenience and waste of time in busi- 



J. SCHUYLER LONG, M.A. 
Principal Iowa School 


ness conversations that he always had his daugh- 
ter act as interpreter. Many of the parents of the 
pupils could not write, while others were foreig- 
ners, so that it was necessary to have an inter- 
preter all the time. This was noticed by the 
members of the board of education, who later 
inquired: Why not get a man as principal who 
can hear and thereby' dispense with this round- 
about way of holding communication? The change 
was made about 15 years ago. Since then the 
Chicago Schools have averaged 250 pupils, where- 
as under the deaf principal they never reached 
beyond 75. 

The above two cases are by no means the 
jnly ones where a change of principals from deaf 
to hearing resulted in great improvement all 
around. All of which shows what an immense 
advantage a hearing man has over one who is 
deaf when it comes to running a school. The 
latter may be as well qualified, but his deafness 
is a serious impediment to the complete success 
of the school. 

There are at present only two deaf principals 
in our state schools. They are Robert Patterson 
of the Ohio School and J. Schuyler Long of the 
Iowa School. Our head teachers are really the 
superintendent’s first assistant and should be de- 
signated as “principals” and have entire charge of 
the school work in co-operation with the superin- 
tendent. 

The following is a list of all the deaf heads of 
schools for the deaf that I can remember. An 
asterisk before the name indicates the person is 
deceased: 

Name Principal of What School. 

1. ’William Willard — Indiana School. 

2. ’James Denison — Kendall School. 

3. ’Henry Rider — Northern New York School. 

4. ’James Simpson — South Dakota School. 

5. R. A. Spear — North Dakota School. 

6. Henry C. White — Utah School. 

7. Lars M. Larson — New Mexico School. 

8. James H. Logan — Western Pennsylvania 

School. 

9. ’Thomas Widd — Mackay School. 

to. *P. A. Emery — Chicago Day Schools. 

11. ’Delos A. Simpson — St. Louis Day School. 

12. ’R. P. McGregor — Cincinnati Day School, 

Colorado School, 

St. Louis Day School. 

13. ’Mr. Lawrence — New Orleans Day School. 

14. ’Mr. Wood — Cincinnati Day School. 

15. C. R. Carroll — Cleveland Day School. 


16. J. M. Koehler — Scranton Day School. 

17. ’Charles Kerney — Evansville Day School. 

18. Paul Lange— Evansville Day School. 

19. J. E. Gallaher — Evansville Day School. 
Henry C. White is at present in charge of a 

school for the deaf in Tuscon, Arizona, which is 
maintained in connection with the University of 
Arizona. 

We shall now learn a little bit about each of the 
gentlemen who are such a credit to our class. 

Robert Patterson 

The Ohio boys are famous for “doing things.” 
Whenever any worthy project affecting the deaf 
is being pushed one may be sure to find the deaf 
of Ohio among the most enthusiastic workers 
and liberal contributors. The deaf of the State 
receive their inspiration largely front the teach- 
ers of the Columbus School, and particularly from 
Mr. Patterson. He was invited to deliver a lec- 
ture to the deaf of Chicago on the 29th of last 
November, under the auspices of the Pas-a-Pas 
Club, and the manner in which he disported him- 



JAMES H. CLOUD, M.A. 
Principal St. Louis Day School 


self proved that he would be feeling young and 
be full of agility if he lived to be 99 years old. 

Mr. Patterson has been connected with the Ohio 
School as teacher and principal for 43 years. It 
is he who outlines the course of study, supervises 
the work of the teachers and has general oversight 
over the educational department. This calls for 
both intelligence and business ability of a high 
order, and these are embodied in the make-up of 
Mr. Patterson, otherwise different superinten- 
dents would not have continued him in office. 

J. Schuyler Long 

Every educated deaf man and woman who is 
a subscriber of one or more of the papers pub- 
lished in the interest of our class has heard of 
Mr. Long's Dictionary of Signs. Those who are 
neither subscribers nor borrowers are still in the 
dark. The public library of Chicago has a copy. 
One day last fall I was there looking up titles of 
books on “The Signs of the North American In- 
dians” for a former superintendent of a school for 
the deaf. The attendant, thinking it was some- 
thing new to me, invited my attention to a card 
index describing Mr. Long’s dictionary 1 

Mr. Long was educated at the Iowa School and 
at Gallaudet College. After graduation he was 
appointed a teacher in the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf by Mr. Swiler. For four years he was 
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also in charge of the gymnasium of that school. 
Several years ago he resigned to accept a place on 
the teaching staff of his alma mater. He is one 
of the editors of the Hawkeye. 

James H. Cloud 

It was while a college student at Gallaudet that 
religious work appealed to Mr. Cloud, and he was 
led to believe his special field lay in preaching the 
Gospel. This is still his belief and he is still en- 
gaged in such work, though at the same time fill- 
ing the position of head of the St. Louis Day 
School. He has been holding his present posi- 
tion for 23 years, and no question need be asked 
as to his fitness. School boards in our great cities 
are not composed of Rip Vanwinkles, and do not 
retain any one in their service unless he or she 
makes good by showing good results. St. Tho- 
mas Mission was founded by Mr. Cloud in St. 
Louis the same year he became principal and has 
been in a flourishing condition ever since. For 
the social and intellectual improvement of the 
deaf of his city Mr. Cloud a few years ago started 
a "Public Opinion Meeting,” in connection with 
the above mission. Meetings are held monthly, 
and prove of much benefit to those who attend. 



THOMAS F. FOX, M.A.. Litt.D. 

Head Teacher, Librarian and Assistant to Prin- 
cipal, New York School 

Thomas Francis Fox 

Mr. Fox was placed in the high class of the 
Fanwood School when he was entered as a pu- 
pil in the fall of 1874. This was because, after 
losing his hearing when about eleven years old, 
he continued to attend the public schools until 
he graduated. After graduating from the New 
York school in 1879 he went to Gallaudet Col- 
lege. graduating therefrom in 1883. He obtained 
employment in New York as a reporter, intend- 
ing to make 'journalism his profession. A visit to 
his alma mater after three months’ work as a 
journalist caused him to accept a position as 
teacher of one of the primary classes. For 30 
years he has been a teacher, and a very success- 
ful one. and this change in his career has com- 
pelled us to wait yet a little longer for a deaf 
James Gordon Bennett or a Henry Labouchere 
to appear and prove to the world by the free use 
of the pen that ‘‘silence is golden." 

James L. Smith 

A deaf person of any worth who has not heard 
of this man must be far behind the times. A 
singularly successful educator, editor and preparer 
of programs, as exemplified in the monthly teach- 
ers' meetings of the Minnesota School, this man of 
the commonest of names has shown himself to be 
very uncommon in certain things. Unaffected and 
courteous he makes friends with everybody, and 
niore especially so with Ichabod Crane! 

Mr. Smith first, taught a year in the Wisconsin 



JAMES L. SMITH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Head Teacher. Minnesota School 


School. An exceptionally fine deaf teacher named 
George Wing having resigned his position in the 
Minnesota School to accept one with a bigger 
salary (said to have been $1,800) in the Illinois 
School. Superintendent Noyes offered Mr. Smith 
the position made vacant, which he accepted. 
This was 28 years ago. During the illness of the 
late Dr. Noyes Mr. Smith served for two years 
as principal. His editorials in the Companion, as 
well as other reading matter, are always worth 
reading. 

Albert Berg 

The State of Indiana has one deaf man -who is 
something of an expert on life insurance in this 
graduate of the Indiana School and of Gallaudet 
College. This is one reason why he looks askance 
at fraternal organizations of the deaf. He is ap- 
parently of the opinion that by thus organizing 
themselves into a body of their own they are 
apologizing to the public for their infirmity and 
advertising themselves before the world as poor 
unfortunates whom organizations for the hearing 
do not desire as members, which is not true. His 
researches have also convinced him that few frat- 
ernal societies backed by many thousands of dol- 
lars have stood the test of time. 

Mr. Berg easily makes friends with everybody, 



ALBERT BERG, M.A. 

Head Teacher and Librarian. Indiana School 


and is always a welcome visitor among the deaf 
when he is in Chicago. His business takes him 
to that city every summer. Since the death of 
Mr. Demotte he has been head teacher in the 
school. He is also editor of the Alumni depart- 
ment of the Silent Hoosier, and a well known 
writer to the literature of the deaf. 

Arthur L. Roberts 

This is a little man with a big head (no refer- 
ence to the swelled variety) and a generous heart. 
Six years ago he married Miss Ida Wiedenmeier 
of Cleveland, partly to relieve her of carrying 
such a burdensome name but chiefly owing to 
the promptings of his heart. She was educated at 
the Ohio School, while he is a product of the 
school where he now teaches. He began married 
life as a compositor in a large printing-office in 
Chicago, where he displayed a knack for doing 
a special kind of job work which required ex- 
actness. This consisted of setting up matter for 
railway blank-book work. Had he remained 
where he was he would today be receiving $24.00 
every Saturday 52 times during the year, but he 
accepted a position' as teacher which ex-Superin- 
tendent Hammond offered him. Thus Chicago 



ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, M.A. 

Head Teacher Manual Department, Kansas 
School 


was minus one star in its constellation of intelli- 
gent deaf men. For several years he was editor 
of the Kansas Star, making that weekly one of 
the most interesting and newsy of school papers 
lor the deaf. He is Secretary of the N. A. D., 
which attests to his capabilities and popularity. 

James W. Sowell 

of the Nebraska School taught in the Baltimore 
School for the Deaf from 1900 to 1903. I11 the 

latter year he accepted a position in the Nebraska 
School, soon after being made head teacher of 
the manual department by Superintendent Stew- 
art. He was educated in the Alabama School and 
entered Gallaudet College in 1895. He had much 
to do with the improvement in size and make-up 
of the Buff and Blue, being editor-in-chief in 
1900. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Gallaudet, and in 1901-3 took a University' 
Extension Course in Literature under the auspices 
of Johns Hopkins University. From Gallaudet 
College he received the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1903. He is at present Head Teacher of the 
Manual Department and Acting principal in the 
absence of the Superintendent. He has prepared 
the ‘‘year book” of the school for several years, 
and from 1907 to 1913 was editor of the Nebraska 
Journal. In 1901 he married Miss Maud H. Bri- 
zendine. B. A. They own their home, which is 
situated on one of the boulevards of Omaha. 
Have two children, both girls. 

Mr. Sowell is at present a student in the Uni- 
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JAMES W. SOWELL, M.A. 

Head Teacher Manual Department, Nebraska 
School 

versity of Nebraska, studying for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The work is done in ab- 
sentia. He goes to Lincoln once in a while for 
conferences with the professors who are instruct- 
ing him. He has already covered a number of 
subjects in education. 

H. Lorraine Tracy 

The Episcopal Church claims this young man 
of 46 as one of its ministers, while the Louisiana 
School is proud to have been among its list of 
teachers. He also is editor of the school paper, 
called The Pelican, and edits it well. He gradu- 
ated as valedictorian of his class in the Iowa 
School in 1885, and entered Gallaudet College in 
the same year. While at college he managed to 



SHELBY W. HARRIS, B.A. 

Head Teacher Manual Department. Superinten- 
dent’s Assistant and Editor, Missis- 
sippi School 

earn some money by acting as clerk in the depart- 
ment of ethnology of the National Museum. He 
has been connected with the Louisiana School 
many years and is popular among the deaf of the 
Southern States, among whom he goes to preach 
the gospel as often as he can spare the time. 

Shelby W. Harris 

This promising young man of 24 began teach- 
ing in the above school in the fall of 1912. His 
father was a newspaper mail. While a student 
at Gallaudet College Mr. Harris did newspaper 
work for three dailies of Washington, reporting 
the college happenings. He was one of the four 
honor graduates selected by the college faculty 
from a class of tv.enty-one to deliver orations 
He is at present teaching a class of six pupils, who 



H. LORRAINE TRACY, B.A. 
Head Teacher, Indiana School 


are to graduate next June, three of whom expect 
to return in the fall for a post-graduate course 
and examinations for Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Harris is filling the place so long occupied 
hy the late Charles S. Deem, and has already 
given evidence of being the right man for such a 
position. He is member of the Executive Com- 
mitte of the N. A. D.; Secretary of the Executive 
Committee to prepare for the 1914 Grand Con- 
clave of the Kappa Gamma Fraternity of Gal- 
laudet College, and Secretary of the Mississippi 
Association of the Deaf. 

I failed to receive the photograph of one of the 
eight head teachers in time for this number. It 
is that of Louis A. Divine, B.A., head teacher 
in the Vancouver (Washington) School for the 
Deaf. 


PUB 

HE cablegram from London an- 
nouncing that the Royal Society had 
awarded the Hughes medal for in- 
vestigations into technical electrici- 
ty to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
•called forth a complimentary and somewhat 
lengthy editorial in a recent issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. After giving a summary 
of Dr. Bell’s notable achievements in the realm of 
electrical inventions the editorial concludes with 
the following statement: 

But he has forgotten his earliest interest, teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf, and has contributed 
much time and $250,000 in cash to an association 
he founded to encourage this work. 

It is well known that Dr. Bell has devoted con- 
siderable time to promoting the teaching of 
speech to the deaf and many, no doubt, will also 
be interested in knowing about how much money 
he has given to the cause. In a country like the 
United States where liberal national, state, and 
municipal assistance is given schools for the deaf 
the necessity and the wisdom for such a great 
expenditure from one’s private means, as is re- 
ported to have been made by Dr. Bell, are not 
readily apparent. A large portion of the $250,- 
000 probably went into the upbuilding of the 
Volta Bureau, a Bell institution, which, because 
of its well known bias towards oralism, has never 
been regarded as an unmixed blessing by the edu- 
cated deaf and others who favor the combined 
system. Dr. Bell has also interested himself 
more or less in legislation favoring the oral 
method. No matter what course a lobby may 
want, legislation to take the proceeding is ex- 



LIC O P I 

By J. H. Cloud 



DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


pensive as was well illustrated by the more recent 
Nebraska Law case. We cannot recall any at- 
tempted oral legislation in which Dr. Bell’s name 
was not prominently mentioned in favor of 
oralism. The oralists are lucky in having so dis- 
tinguished and wealthy a patron as Dr. Bell in- 
terested in the fad. In all probability it would 
have had slow ambling but for the “much time 


N I O N 

and $250,000 in cash” given it by Dr. Bell. 

No people will rejoice more than the deaf that 
Dr. Bell’s investigations in technical electricity 
have resulted in inventions of great general utility 
and have brought him merited fame and deserved 
fortune. No people will rejoice more than the 
deaf that a man of Dr. Bell’s attainments and 
prominence has at some period of his distin- 
guished career been interested in any branch of 
their education. The deaf would like to believe 
that Dr. Bell’s fame as a successful investigator 
in the realm of technical electricity has not in- 
fluenced public opinion unduly when he has 
spoken on the subject of education or marriage 
of the deaf. The deaf would like to believe that 
the “much time and $250,000 in cash” which Dr. 
Bell is reported as having devoted to the cause 
of oralism could not have been better applied to 
the greater ultimate advancement of the deaf. 
The deaf do believe that Dr. Bell is well meaning 
and sincere in his interest in them. That he is 
following a course better calculated to promote 
their welfare and happiness than that which their 
own experience has taught them they do not 
believe. 

* * * 

We note the change lately of editorship in 
several of the little school papers. The brilliant 
young editors of the Kansas Star and Nebraska 
Journal have been succeeded by the heads of their 
respective schools. We are sorry to see these 
young men step down from the tripod. True, 
they were a little bellicose in their writings and 
fought for those things which they personally ap- 
proved, when perhaps had their utterances been 
less fiery, their influence for the school might 
have been enchanced. But we like men who 
think and have thoughts and give them publicity. 
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'Their policy was far less reprehensible than that 
of many of the vacillating and mealy-mouthed. 
You always knew where to find Roberts and you 
lenew where Sowell was at all times. However, 
-we believe the policy of having the paper edited 
lay a teacher is wrong. The editorial page of the 
jpaper should be exponential of the progress of 
the school and necessarily woven into this must 
•come the ideals and standards under which the 
school operates. A teacher cannot do this with 
the definiteness that the head of the school can. 
A teacher’s ideas are only a teacher’s ideas: a 
superintendent’s ideas are supposed to be the 
woof of the school fabric. 

It is rather tedious at times for the head of 
-the school to lay aside his numerous duties when 
the call for “copy” comes and then, too, the 
little glory coming in and the many knocks and 
.gibes from the other editors often times jar his 
•equipose and dignity. It is so much more re- 
spectable to prepare a long and heavy article at 
•odd times and step upon the stage in great pomp 
and erudite look at one of the big conventions 
and deliver one’s self of weighty school-room 
philosophy and there receive the applaud of the 
mutitude. 

We are glad to see more heads of the schools 
at the helm of the little papers and venture the 
prediction that soon still more will add this 
•onerous duty to their list of “odds and ends” to 
be attended to. The papers and the public will 
■suffer, we know, for the best editors of our papers 
-move in the “lowly walks of life.” 

Let every head of a school edit his school 
paper, or else have his principal do it for him. — 
Florida School Herald. 

Whatever President A. H. Walker, of the 
Florida School, has to say in the columns of the 
Herald, in convention, or elsewhere, is always in- 
teresting even to those who may not happen to 
agree with him — which is not often as far as the 
and appreciates their view-point as few hearing 
educated deaf are concerned. He understands 
people now-a-days are able to do. 

Mr. Walker is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the superintendent of a school, or at least 
the principal, should edit the school paper. The 
Florida School Herald is a good example of what 
a school paper should be. It is of general, and 
■consequently must be of local interest, because 
■“the light that shines farthest shines brightest 
nearer home.” If all the school papers were as 
ably edited as the Florida Herald the reviewers 
■would spend breathless days and sleepless nights 
an intense anticipation of what the next batch of 
issues would bring forth. Deaf men, deaf teach- 
ers, have been founded among the ablest and 
most progressive moulders of constructive criti- 
cism known to the editorial fraternity of our 
school papers. Their repressions, or suppression, 
except in rare instances, has always been a mis- 
fortune — not to themselves personally but to the 
cause of real advancement among the deaf. 

* * * 

Early in December the Michigan Mirror ap- 
peared as a “College Number.” Among the read- 
ing matter of general and local interest in that 
issue is an illustrated historical sketch of Gallau- 
<3et College, a write-up of Michigan’s representa- 
tives at Gallaudet and the College yell, originated 
by a Michiganer: 

“Rickety! Rackety! 

Sis! Boom! Bah! 

Gallaudet! Gallaudet! 

Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

Historical sketches of Gallaudet College, some 
times illustrated, have appeared at long intervals 
in a few of the school papers but none of them, 
as far as we can remember, aside from the Michi- 
gan Mirror, ever issued a distinctly “college num- 
ber.” 

The Michigan idea is a most excellent one 
worthy of being made an annual feature by each 
of the school papers. The college now nearing 
the close of the first half century of its existence 
has a rich abundance of material of sufficient 
variety to keep up a sustained interest in that 
most worthy institution. 

The annual college numbers, aside from their 
literary merits and artistic make up, would also 
serve the very useful purpose of reminding the 
worthy, ambitious and capable youth of the 


schools that beyond the zone of their own insti- 
tutions lies another, within easy reach, broader, 
higher and of unlimited possibilities. 

It is now nearly three decades since we entered 
Gallaudet and during that time we have met quite 
a few who deplored their never having availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the col- 
lege all because they did not know — had not been 
told. 

* * * 

Collier’s Weekly published the following on its 
editorial page not long ago: 

Full of years and honors, our old friend the 
Paragraph from Siam has girdled the globe again, 
turning up the other day, apparently as fresh and 
young as ever, in New York City. The “Times,” 
in the course of its duty to publish “all the news 
that’s fit to print,” solemnly greeted him as a 
stranger and announced his arrival in an edi- 
torial. Supposedly, the old boy then took up his 
journey westward. As we recall it, this is the 
Siamese humorist’s third circuit of the planet; 
and we have a dim recollection that when he 
dropped into town the time before he announced 
himself as from India. Anway we wish him God- 
speed and long life. May he continue to make 
countless millions laugh ! One warning, though 
— he oughtn’t to attempt to stop at Kansas City, 
where he has almost worn out his welcome. In 
the office of the “Star,” in the course of a single 
year, he turned up three times— once on the first 
page; once on the editorial page; once in a Sun- 
day issue. No exchange editor can resist the ap- 
peal of this paragraph and its brief note of intro- 
duction: 

English As She Is Wrote 

We have received a copy of the following an- 
nouncement in a newspaper published in Siam: 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ 
in perfectly style and most earliest. Do a mur- 
der commit, we hear of and tell it. Do a mighty 
chief die, we publish it, and in borders of sombre. 
Staff and each one been college, and write like 
the Kipling and the Dickens. We circle every 
town and extortionate not for advertisements. 
Buy it. Buy it. 

We republish the above in its original setting 
because of that paragraph from Siam. The other 
twin paragraph appears now and then in many a 
school room. 


A DEAF SALESMAN 

In one of the great retail establishments of New 
York there is a salesman who is surely the most 
silent of his calling. No one ever heard him argue 
or urge a sale, or solicit an order, or talk back; in 
fact, no one ever heard him talk at all, for he is deaf 
and dumb ! 

The fact is he is relied upon to hold the trade of 
the deaf and dumb of the city — such being the spe- 
cialization of modern business methods ! — and in this 
he fully fulfills expectations. 

The deaf and dumb like to go to the store ; for, 
through the presence of this salesman of their own 
kind, it is a place where they are certain to be treated 
in an ordinary and matter-of-course way, intead of 
being stared and gaped at as astonishing objects of 
curiosity. Here their infirmity seems to be no in- 
firmity at all. 

Of course there is not enough trade of this nature 
even in so great a city as New York, to occupy the 
man’s full time; and so, to relieve the case of even 
the appearance of philanthropy — whether to him or 
his fellow-mutes — he has also been made one of the 
receiving clerks, he having a very clear head and 
being absolutely reliable . — Saturday Eit’tnng East. 

DEAF-MUTE SUCCESSES 

Messrs. Alex., James and Thomas Collins own and 
operate a large sawmill at Neerin, Cippsland, Aus- 
tralia. They find a good market in Melbourne for 
all the timber they cut. They employ a large force 
of hearing men, all of whom are able to converse on 
on their fingers with their employers. They are 
doing a large and steadily increasing business. 

A deaf and dumb lad named H. Legg a member of 
the Fleet Wood Carving Class, has been successful in 
gaining a gold star — the highest award — at the Home 
Arts and Industrial Exhibition, held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminister, England, for a 
very fine carved fire screen, the design of which with 


the Hampshire rose, and blue was composed of fo- 
liage interwoven star for an oak cupboard. — Ex. 


*rhe Art of Printing Taught 
in Public Schools 

HE resumption of the art preservative 
by the California School is a good 
sign. Several years ago the former 
superintendent announced the discon- 
tinuance of the trade, alleging it was 
not of sufficient benefit to boys in after life. Pos- 
sibly this assumption was due in a measure to the 
fact that some parts of California are surfeited with 
low scale non-union plants, and the allied trades may 
have protested to the powers-that-be at the turning 
out at state expense of recruits to the non-union 
or “scab” offices. 

That step was beyond cavil a tremendous mis- 
take, and in proof of the this assertion we need but 
to point out that hearing public schools all over 
America have within the past few years begun to 
install their own printing plants. Our deaf schools 
blazed the trail. No matter what occupations they 
follow in after years, printing teaches boys to be 
extremely careful, observant, neat and perseverving ; 
improves their spelling, language, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, and design ; instills in them that all important 
element — a love of honest labor and faithfulness to 
duty when the foreman’s back is turned. 

Says William B. Kamprath, Principal in the Public 
School of Printing, Buffalo, New York : “Everybody 
is familiar with the old saying, “The printing office 
is the poor man’s university.” There is a natural 
relationship between printing and almost all subjects 
of the school curriculum. If “reading maketh a full 
man,” printing unconsciously maketh a reader. The 
brain centers of sight and touch working in con- 
junction as they do in typesetting insure effective 
instruction in spelling while the principles of draw- 
ing and design are always a paramount issue in a job 
of printing. Typography is an exacting science; its 
very foundation stone is mathematics. A study of 
the American point system is in itself mathematical 
training of no mean proportions. There is no better 
problem in practical applied arithmetic than the mak- 
ing ready of press for pruning. A study of printing 
means an acquaintance with men like Guttenburg, 
Caxton and Franklin, and gives illuminating glimpses 
of the achievements of the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Romans, and the medieval monks. 

In physics and chemistry the printing press with its 
inks is a good substitute for spools and strings, yard- 
sticks, levers and other makeshift paraphernalia. A 
period in the printshop puts the boy back into the 
classroom with greater zest for his work there. I 
have yet to find a boy whose habits of work were not 
greatly improved through prctice in printing. In a 
school printshop the co-operative spirit is ever pre- 
valent. The work is socializing in its influence; the 
selfish spirit of the boy who makes his own necktie 
rack is transformed into somethng better when the 
boy finds employment in distributing the fruits of his 
labors to his fellow classmates and friends. The 
wonder is that this tool of instruction did not long 
ago force itself upon the minds of educators and win 
for itself a place in our halls of learning. 

To sum up, printing is the vehicle of business, of 
national activities, and of individual affairs : it brings 
the pupils into closer touch with the world of com- 
merce; it gives familiarity with social, business and 
legal forms ; it appeals to boys who are inclined toward 
the commercial rather than the mechanical lines, 
where skill in the tool processes is required ; it 
develops the ethical taste ; it develops the constructive 
imagination ; it is especially valuable as an aid in the 
teaching of English, grammar and rhetorical; it leads 
to an intelligent apprecation of the meaning of style ; 
it affords another opportunity for producing color 
harmonies; it offers opportunity for useful applica- 
tions of wood engraving and block printing; it en- 
courages bookbinding as an educational handicraft.” 
— Washing to n ian. 
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firm, or unable to earn their living. There is room 
for fifty inmates, who are received absolutely 
free, but it is needless to add that there are twen- 
ty, thirty applicants for each single vacant placet 
The less healthy or less intelligent deaf girls 
are employed in housekeeping, gardening, a little 
sewing or knitting. The others have an organi- 
zed workroom and they make linen, clothes, em- 
broideries for sale. Among these 50 women of 
all ages, — from the girls of seventeen to the old, 
white-haired “grannies” of 65 and upwards, — how 
many sad and pathetic cases there are! Two are 
semi-blind; one of these who is hearless, speech- 
less, sightless, is too suffering of a terrible disease! 
One has a heart-sickness and has suffered mar- 

tyrdom for many years; 
others are lame 


BORDEAUX AND ITS DEAF SOCIETY 

(The End) 

Ninth Letter 


of red, pink, yellow and purple! These flowers 
are sold to the visitors, or sent to the market; 
they are a great source of revenue for the school, 
for many of the pupils are received absolutely 
free, while most others are paying a very small 
annuity. One or two concerts, a sale organized 
every year by some benefactors and benefac- 
tresses. help to complete the budget of the insti- 
tute. 

Among the few old pupils who have remained 
to live in the school, there is a deaf man, who be- 
came' blind some years ago; he is employed at 
chair-bottoming, and is a very good and con- 
scientious worker; his frank, open face brightens 
wonderfully when he feels on his hands the touch 


■ HE two other institutions in behalf 
of the deaf in Bordeaux, — in addi- 
tion to the National Institution for 
deaf girls, — are the School for deaf 
boys, and the Home, or Asylum, for 

cleat" women. 

The school for deaf boys is situated in our 
street, just opposite our home. — at No. 61, rue de 
Marseilles. The view on this photo, is the one 
we have from the front of our house, and we like 
it very much. The little Chapel surmounted with 
a cross of stone, and| 
the adjoining buildings 
of the Institute, con- 
stantly remind us of 
the two most noble and 
beautiful things on 
earth, the onlj 
Faith and Love! 

The school is not 
very old; it was found- 
ed by a godly priest 
about forty years ago, 
for the benefit of some 
very poor deaf boys in 
whom he was interest- 
ed. Since its opening, 
it has maintained the 
charitable pur- 
How humble it 
o k s. especially in 
with the 


or crip- 
pled. And yet, among 
their afflictions, the 
dear girls are as happy 
as they can be, thanks 
to the tender mercy of 
their mistresses; their 
hearts are full of love 
and gratefulness for 
every little attention, 
every little deed of 
kindness of their 
friends; they look so 
radiant, when they see 
one of them entering 
their workroom ! Some 
time ago, a bright Sun- 
day in autumn, all of 
them, — tin 
of course. 

vited by a kind lady of 
my acquaintance to a 
garden-party at h e r 
home. I was there, 
and enjoyed myself to 
the utmost in seeing 
their joy; it was indeed 
a “red-letter day” to 
them 1 

Mj' readers under- 
stand how interesting Bordeaux is as a deaf cen- 
tre. In the town or district live many couples 
of the former pupils of both schools, who are 
honestly and peacefully earning their living and 
their children's at various trades, and several 


Institution des Sourds-Muets e theories Aveugles. - Bordeaux, 61 , rue de Marseille, 

y\ Fapade de l'Institution. 


ones 


same 


ones, 


comparison 

splendid Institution for 

(leaf girls! Hut one 
must remember t h a t 
t he X utional Institution 
is an official one, pa- 
trol i/ed and pn willed 
for by the French 
State and extremely 
rich, while the school 
for the boys is a pri- 
vate creation, receives no support from the 
Government, and entirely depends on the exer- 
tions of the headmaster. This headmaster, Mr. 
Joseph Perrin, has lately added many useful im- 
provements to the former buildings of his school, 
to which he is much devoted. A staff of eight or 
ten teachers is under his supervision. All of 
them, — head and teachers, are Brothers of St. 
Gabriel, and are considered by everyone as 
priests, though some years ago, after the Law 
against the Congregations was voted, they have 
secularized themselves; since they wear the civil 
costume and are “boarded men!” 

The pupils numbers about fifty deaf boys, from 
6 to 18 years old, to whom are added some thirty 
blind boys. Each category of young infirm ones 
is educated in separate quarters, the boys, deaf or 
blind, have playgrounds of their own and never 
mix with each other. The two kinds of pupils 
make an elementary course of classical studies. 
The blind boys learn music, brush-making, chair- 
bottoming. After their departure from the insti- 
tute, the deaf boys are sent into town for ap- 
prenticeship in tailoring or shoemaking, or are 
placed as servants or farm-boys in the country. 

The glory of the school is its garden. It is a 
very large one, intended for the culture of flow- 
ers; its speciality is autumn flowers; chrysanthe- 
mums, and above all, dahlias of which it possesses 
450 varieties! In September and October, it is a 
glorious field of richly colored flow'ers taller than 
a man, all different of color and shape, some more 
beautiful than the others in their different shades 


The School for the Deaf at Bordeaux, France 

of some sympathetic hand. Poor man ! He suf- 
fers so much from having lost his sight! Once, 
he went by fcot from Bordeaux to Lourdes,— the 
famous pilgrimage place, over 200 miles distant, to 
ask The Holy Virgin for his recovery! And 
since, he told me. “I pray hard, oh! SO HARD, 
to be healed!” Many hours he spends in this pur- 
pose in the chapel of the school, — a quiet, peace- 
ful one daily opened to the public. On Sundays, 
mass is celebrated and there is always, in addition 
to the staff of masters and pupils, a great many 
assistants from the rue de Marseilles and the 
neighborhood. Special service for the deaf, — I 
mean both oral and mime, — is only held once a 
year, about the 23rd of November, when the Deaf- 
Mute Alumni Association organizes its feast in 
honor of the Abbe de l’Epee. To this unique 
service come one or two hundred deaf men, some 
having made a very long journey to meet with 
their old chums and teachers. A banquet, a mov- 
ing picture show', and other pleasures of the same 
kind complete this annual fete. 

The third and last of the institutions for the 
deaf in Bordeaux is the least known of the three, 
— yet the most sympathetic, the most appealing to 
the heart! It is the Home for deaf women, situ- 
ated in 99, Cours St. Jean, also a charitable insti- 
tute. but established in connection with the Na- 
tional Institution and having quite sufficient reve- 
nues. It is conducted by Sisters of Nevers; there 
are gathered girl pupils of the National Institu- 
tion. who have finished their studies and have no 
family to receive them, or who are neglected, in- 


Harrv Frank has served forty-seven years as 
teacher in the California School for the Deaf. He 
is a graduate of the Fan wood School for the Deaf, 
New York Citv. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


B ITH the return of November our 
thoughts instinctively turn to the 
one great day of the month — 
Thanksgiving. It is just as well, 
for isn’t the age-old custom yet 
worthy our reverence and our preservation for all 
time to come? 

It was early in November last that Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Lefi hit on a clever idea. She wasn’t ex- 
actly thinking of Thanksgiving, however. What 
she wanted was a November party. Accordingly 
she issued invitations in which each lady was re- 
quested to come attired in a costume represent- 
ing the eleventh month. Each lady who re- 
sponded had no way of knowing what the others 
were going to wear. So when the guests were 
assembled in the Lefi-Sonneborn home there was 
a general outburst of surprise, humor and in 
terest at the variety and cleverness of the costumes 
worn, each being a credit to its wearer. Perhaps 
the array far exceeded the hostess’ expectations 
for neither she nor her sisters, Mesdames Sonne- 
born, could say which costume should take the 
first prize. In their quandry they were forced 
to call in a neighbor, a hearing lady, to act as 
judge. This lady was not acquainted with any 
of the guests, so could show no partiality in her 
choice. The lucky winner turned out to be Mrs. 
H. L. Terry who was attired in a Puritan Thanks- 
giving costume dated 1720. The prize was a 
handsome Japanese tea pot and plate. Mrs. U. 
M. Cool won second prize, she was dressed as 
a thrifty farmer’s wife peddling a basket of home 
grown products for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
Prize, glass cream and sugar set with silver trim- 
mings. 

Later the last named lady also won first prize 
in a contest, alike difficult and unfamiliar to us. 
It might have been called a game of Anatomy. 
Miss Lucille Lefi went about it leisurely. It was 
her ambition to win the booby prize. In this she 
was successful. 

Merrily the afternoon wore away. When the 
evening lights were turned on the great dining 
room door was thrown open and a brilliant 
spectacle greeted our eyes. The long table was 
exquisitely decorated in a way readily suggestive 
of November. The feast which followed was one 
that represented not only the famous culinary arts 
of the Sonneborns, but also the skill of Los An- 
geles’ best caterers. 

In California, November 24 will henceforth be 
observed as Juuipero Serra day. On that day the 
public schools and business houses will be closed 
to give the people a chance to meditate, it is to be 
hoped, upon the life and great achievements of 
that brave Christian soldier. More than a hun- 
dred years ago he began the work of Mission 
building in California. Deservedly he has won 
the title of Father of Civilization in our State. 
Those unfamiliar with his history may get some 
idea of his greatness by the fact that his name 
has been mentioned for a place in the Hall of 
Fame. 

It is greatly to the credit of the deaf that the 
splendid statue of the beloved Padre in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, is the work of our 
famous sculptor, Douglas Tilden. 


Mr. Saxton Gilmore, our deaf friend, owns and 
drives a model touring car. He is the son of the 
late millionaire street contractor, Edward Gil- 
more. All his life he has been essentially an out- 
of-door man. By turns he was athlete, cowboy 
in Arizona, desert traveller, gold hunter, moun- 
tain climber, rattlesnake killer, — and now auto 
enthusiast. To the above may be added his ac- 


By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 

complishments as a master sign-maker and ex- 
pert lip-reader. 

Mr. Gilmore’s latest big trip was a pleasure run 
up to San Francisco. Included in the party were 
his wife. Miss Ella Roy and Mr. Wm. Dean. Joy- 
ful and full of anticipation they left Los Angeles, 
going by way the historic coast road — El Canimo 



Mr. Gilmore and party enroute to San Fran- 
cisco. Reading from left to right, Mr. Dean, Mr. 
Gilmore, Mrs. Gilmore. Miss Roy stepped out to 
snap camera. 

Real (the King’s Highway alike traversed by and 
beloved of the Padres in the old Mission days, 
and by them commemorated in song and story. 
That road now in its highly improved state is 
rightly the property of the Southern California 
Auto Club. Truly a magnificent road! It ex- 
tends all the way from San Francisco down to 
San Diego — a distance of nearly seven hundred 



Another view, showing the Juan Mission, Miss 
Roy at the wheel. 


miles. And, whether you travel that scenic road 
in person or read an accurate description of it in 
a magazine, you are equally captivated. 

On the way Mr. Gilmore and party suffered 
practically no inconveniences. There were no 
breaks in the machine, no delays. Only once 
they had to change a tire, an old one at that. All 
this and more too goes to prove that Mr. Gilmore 
is absolutely master of the automobile. However, 
there was one incident, a trifle annoying. It so 
happened that at the close of the second day they 
stopped at a small town for gasoline. Aside from 
being picturesque, the place seemed most inviting 
too. and they decided to spend the night there. 
They next asked the fellow who sold them gaso- 
line to direct them to the village hotel. This 
he was not inclined to do. Instead, he advised 
them to go the King City to a particular hotel 
where he was sure they would get the best of 
every thing. Mr. Gilmore glanced at his map and 
saw that King City was considerably off the 
main road. Besides it was already late and they 
were hungry and had no desire to go any farther 
that night. But the fellow was persuasive; he 
seemed so anxious for their ultimate comfort that 
they finalh' yielded to his wish. In another half 


hour they were in King City. Here they found 
the hotel good enough, but the prices were a bit 
too high to be consistent with service and sur- 
roundings. At any rate, they were not slow in 
finding out that the over-solicitious fellow had 
sent them to his mother’s hotel! 

In their haste (or was it digust?) to get away 
the next morning they forgot to put on the muf- 
fler and were promptly held up by a policeman 
who ordered them to do so. Mr. Gilmore con- 
sidered this impudence enough, and he deter- 
mined to get even. With an oath he turned on 
formidable speed, and this he did not check until 
satisfied that he had at least hurled one King City 
chicken into eternity. 

On the whole the trip was delightful and in- 
vigorating, yet not altogether void of some thril- 
ling sensations. This was when Mr. Gilmore 
deftly steered the machine along narrow, precipi- 
tious mountain roads, around sudden and dan- 
gerous curves, in and out of dark canyons, &c., 
while the chances were that they might at any 
moment dash into another automobile, and then 
— but we will not dwell oh that part. 

Safe and sound they arrived in San Francisco, 
having covered the distance of nearly five hun- 
dred miles in two and a half days. Then for one 
happy week they were busy meeting old friends- 
and making new ones, not only in the Bay City, 
but also in Oakland, Berkeley and Burlingame. 
It was in Berkeley, the city of her Alma Mater, 
that Miss Roy was decidely at home. 

The return trip, entirely void of accident or 
delay, was made through the beautiful San Joa- 
quin Valley. Of the great things to be seen also 
along this road one could write volumes. How- 
ever, we wish only to add that as the machine 
sped joyfully back into the City of the Angeles 
their exuberant spirits sang, "Home, Sweet Home, 
O, there is no place like home!” 

From latest reports we learn that Mr. Gilmore 
is planning to motor with his wife and mother 
clear across the continent to New York City. 


A local Moving Picture House, thinking to- 
make a hit in the advertising line, issued a leaflet 
with this title, "True Story of the Only Man who 
did not enjoy Columbia Shows.” The curiosity 
of the observer is at once aroused. He opens to 
read. Three words in type large enough to cover 
both pages tell the story: 

DEAF 

DUMB 

and 

BLIND 

Isn’t that ridiculous? 

It is illogical — meaningless! 

Really, what deaf, dumb and blind man could find 
a motive for wishing to attend a moving picture 
show? One seldom meets such an unfortunate 
creature. This fact no one will dispute. There- 
fore we can surmise that the indifferent public 
will readily assume that deaf and dumb people 
answer to the allusion just as well. We do not 
even believe that such a public would take the 
trouble to reason out that deaf people possessed 
of sight can and do enjoy motion pictures just as 
much as they themselves do. 

The leaflet is an insult to the deaf as well as 
to the blind. And since it has appeared upon the 
public desks of banks, hotels, offices, etc., we feel 
that the case takes on the semblance of being 
almost a deaf impostor stunt. 

Dear me, will these impostor stunts never end?' 


Speaking of deaf men as chauffeurs, we know a 
few' in different parts of the country who are real- 
ly expert at the wheel. This is as it should be. 
For, barring mere deafness, what is the difference 
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between a careful hearing driver and a careful 
deaf driver? We know there is none. To argue 
the question seems useless. But the California 
Legislature did not think so. Less than a year 
ago it tried to frame a bill prohibiting deaf men 
from driving automobiles. The deaf made a vig- 
orous protest and when the bill was known to 
have been defeated there was much general re- 
joicing. 

Gallaudet day, December 10, was fittingly ob- 
served in Los Angeles. On no previous date has 
there ever assembled a greater gathering than 
that which convened here in the evening of that 
day to offer tribute and respect to the memory 
of the great Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Here 
in the Southland we might almost call such a 
gathering a national assembly of the deaf. For, 
Angeles, with few exceptions, is made up of men 
and women from every state in the union. True, 
to some extent, we outgrow native thoughts and 
characteristics. Yet somehow we cling to the old 
habit of now 1 and then questioning one another 
about his or her respective state. In this we dif- 
fer from other cities, — excepting Washington, D. 
C., and perhaps Seattle. But on this special 
December day we forget questions, forget states, 
forget everything — except Gallaudet. 

Mrs. Left in the role of toast mistress w'as 
dignified and pleasing. There was some excel- 
lent speaking. In this Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Edw'ard Ould proved especially eloquent. For, 
in the long ago both men knew' the great Gallau- 
det personally. That was wdien they w'ere pupils 
at his Hartford, Conn., School. They remem- 
bered Clerc, too. 

A surprising, yet no less pleasing, feature of the 
program was the rendering of “I love you, Cali- 
fornia,” by Mrs. Frank Ellis. She did it in a man- 
ner at once loyal, appealing and beautiful,- — in 
short, she sang with her soul. 

Then Miss Lucille Left no less beautifully sang, 
'‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

By special request Miss Bessie Reaves, a teach- 
er in the public schools, favored us with one of 
her delightful talks. This lady is not deaf, but 
her parents were. They both knew Rev. Gal- 
laudet well. Before his death some years ago. 
Miss Reaves’ father was active in religious work 
among the Los Angeles deaf. It is from him 
that she inherits her easy and unusually graceful 
sign-making. 

Mr. Oman Smith, famous for his forcible de- 
livery, was called upon to give one of his patrio- 
tic songs. His “Charge of the Light Brigade” 
was wonderfully impressive; moreover, it had the 
effect of thrilling and swaying the audience into 
a fine patriotism. 

W e will not attempt to call this year’s Gallau- 
det celebration a banquet in the customary- sense 
of the word. Nevertheless, a committee of nine 
consistent and hard-working deaf had made it 
possible for the late repast (call it eleven o’clock 
supper) to have all the virtues, minus the super- 
fluities, of a banquet. The long tables w'ere re- 
splendent with a tempting feast. 

Dancing and the usual social good time con- 
cluded the affair. 

For the great success of the evening our warm- 
est thanks are due the committee w’ho so heroi- 
cally undertook to entertain this, our greatest 
gathering. If success spells compensation then 
the committee w'as rewarded. 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 

G. S. Porter, Esq., 

My Dear Sir : — This, I expect, will reach you 
about Christmas, I, therefore, hope and wish that 
you will have a Merry and a Happy Time and 
that the New' Year, too, wdll bring you every 
good desire and prosperity. 

I am sending you one of our annuals, “The 
Weekly Times." I hope you receive it right. I 
am also sending you a copy of the South Aus- 
tralian Deaf Monthly, but, perhaps you get it. It 
is a bit old, having delayed sending, it being one 


of these things we sometimes put off from day 
to day. Perhaps I am wrong in saying “we” as 
if I included you. I should say I, and such other 
careless people as myself. At the same time 1 
verily believe every one can be blamed for some- 
thing of the same sort. Well, you will see a 
parargraph which will amuse you, I think. I 
have marked it. 

The only thing of great import among the deaf 
of Australia, in the meantime, is the move on 
the part of the New South Wales deaf — the adult, 
I should say. You must understand, that they 
have heretofore been part and parcel of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution of that state — that is, the 
School, and, of course, such a position of affairs 
can not, never can be satisfactory. The adult 
deaf of that state, seeing the great strides and 
advancement made by the adult deaf of other 
siates, naturally desire to attain a like position; 
they have now' cut loose from the mother’s apron 
strings and started to make a home of their own. 
A good number of years ago the Government of 
New South Wales built for them a Hall; it was 
given to them for their own exclusive use, but, 
it w'as to be under the control of the School 
authorities, as the wise legislators could not un- 
derstand how the adult dummies could walk 
alone, therefore they were to be looked after by 
the school people. The following is how wisely 
they w'ere looked after. Their hall, which con- 
sisted of two fairly sized rooms, one was filled 
entirely by the school paraphernalia, in short, 
used as a store room ; hardly any one ever saw' 
the inside of it; the other was used for worship 
and on such other occasion as was required. 
Nevertheless, even that room was piled up on one 
side with school forms. The missionary, w'ho was 
an old scholar of the school, was w'hat is called 
a half-time missionary. He gave his time to his 
private business during the week and conducted 
service and other meetings as required. The room 
in which service was conducted, was so dark 
that he was supplied by the School Committee 
w'ith a kerosene lamp, that stood on the table 
beside him while he read or spoke. You can 
understand what that means. Also, he was not 
allowed to use signs by order of the Committee. 

The State of New South Wales has more deaf 
than any other state in the Commonwealth, and 
under such condition as I have outlined, it is not 
to be wondered at the attendances which were some- 
times 6 or io. 



WILLIAM D. STOCKER 
Successful Linotype Operator on the Paterson 
Daily Press. He Is a Graduate of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 


The adult deaf there had asked for various 
improvements from time to time but every request 
was ignored. Now they have summoned up 
courage to cut the painter and strike out fot 
themselves. And may they have good luck. 
There is a great controversy in the daily press 
accounts that the adult deaf collected sums from 
£40 up to £125, at various times, for several things 
and the school people appropriated the money. 
They are going to have an inqury about it all- 
I am not altogether sure of everything yet. as 
the matter is unsettled. 

Yours very respectfully 

Alex. Williamson. 

The “Weekly Times” referred to above is the 
most beautiful specimen of the printer’s and 
photo-engraver’s art that we have seen in a long 
time. We thank Mr. Williamson for his thought' 
fulness in sending us the “Work of Art,” even h 
it is to show that Australian progress is not want- 
ing. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 570 Fifth Ave, New York 


UST about the time that the nom- 
de-plume craze had practically died 
came a revival of publications in the 
deaf press, of timely articles signed 
with assumed names. The first two 
or three were borrowed from Japanese given 
names. Then came the writer who signs him- 
self “Tomasso Anniello.” and “Masaniello.” In 
the latest “Journal” conies still another, Spanish 
this time, one “Eugenio Guiterrez.” 

It is possible, of course, that “Nogi” “Tom- 
asso,” “Eugenio,” etc., are all one person. Who- 
ever it is he has concealed his identity most suc- 
cessfully. 

Some of the letters are couched in the shortest 
possible sentences, with the shortest possible 
words. Great, homely truths were told in a great 
homely way, but the discerning could read be- 
tween the lines and see that the man who posed 
as a man of simple mind was a philosopher — 
a thinker and a scholar. 

I feel sure he has set many to thinking how 
they can join in and help along the good causes 
— there are several that we should all lend a hand 
to. 

In his Silent Worker article (in the last issue) 
I was pained to see the first evidence of a tend- 
ency to be unjust. His reference to a certain 
person as a “beloved friend” of mine is malicious, 
since it is my misfortune to number the person 
named among those anything but a beloved 
friend. 

And wise Tomasso doesn’t stick to facts. My 
statement dealing with the reading of papers by 
absentees suggested that exceptions be made 
when the paper told something new. The Fra- 
ternal topic presented in the paper was far from 
new. It was simply a re-write of things that 
have been printed over and over again. The 
Frats did not need that kind of an advertisement 
as they were present in large numbers at Cleve- 
land and did their own advertising. 

Again, the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee did make a very short report, but it took 
considerably more than a minute. The Chairman 
reported that the Committee had been in exist- 
ence only a year, and not as much could be ex- 
pected of it as from the Committees that had 
been at work three years. This seems to me 
more than reasonable. 

The Chairman explained that he would not take 
the time of the meeting needlessly, as all the 
work of the Committee had been performed 
through correspondence and the correspondence 
had all been published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
— Mr. Hodgson having kindly published it in two 
successive issues. The members of the N. A. D. 
are all live deaf people and I believe all live 
deaf people read the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, so, as 
the correspondence had all been printed, and will 
be printed in the proceedings of the meeting, the 
Chairman thought it wise to condense his report, 
and for this he is now held up in derision. 

Hardly fair, is it? 

There are a great many besides myself who 
think the N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. should 
be kept sparate. There are organizations that 
cannot be amalgamated. Take the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association, for instace. Eyery one 


who has been a student at Gallaudet should be a 
member, but by the same token no one who has 
not been a student can be a member. The state- 
ment that any one who differs in thought from 
the wise Tomasso should be “hung as a traitor,” 
is silly. In this land of the free one may have 
his own opinions and differ with us to their 
heart’s content without being consigned to such 
a fate as hanging. 

The N. F. S. D. appeals to the deaf man in 
a different way from the N. A. D. The N. F. S. 
D. man can attend a meting of his association 
every month. He is with it in health and pros- 
perity, and the N. F. S. D. is with him in sick- 
ness, misfortune and death. The N. F. S. D. is 
composed, in the main, of deaf men who labor 
for their daily bread. The N. A. D. attracts, 
mainly, those w'ho can afford to make the trip, 
or earn their expenses in one way or another, and 
these constitute one-ninth of the make-up of our 
N. A. D. meeting — the other eight-ninths are 
generally “locals” — or come short distances. 
Great states are frequently unrepresented. 

A convention of the N. F. S. D. means so many 
votes and so many delegates for each subordin- 
ate lodge. A man may not be a delegate a second 
time, but some one else will represent his con- 
stitutency next time. 

Some day, to be sure, the N. A. D. may be 
just as strong, just as useful, just as beneficial as 
the N. F. S. D., but that day has not yet been 
reached. 

I believe in Fedration so far as it contemplates 
the federation of State organizations of the Deaf 
with the National Association of the Deaf, but for 
the life of me I cannot see how the Hollywood 
Club, the Union League of Deaf-Mutes, The 
League of Elect Surds and the Clark Club, could 
ever be welded into one organization, for they all 
exist for purposes so different. 

❖ 

A splendid point made by the very clever Tom- 
asso is that the great bodies of the deaf should 
all meet at the same time and place. This is 
the best suggestion that has been printed for a 
long time. 

The next N. A. D. meeting is scheduled for 1915. 
The “Frats” have one in Omaha the same year. 
It may be possible to change “Frat” plans and 
have the meeting in San Francisco. Then the 
Knights of De l’Epee might find a way to have 
their grand conclave then, and with the Gallaudet 
College Alumni also meeting at the same time, 
there would be oportunities for each body to 
carry on its businss and joint-meetings at which 
their several identities could be sunk in all hands 
joining in the work of furthering the needs of 
the National Association of the Deaf — and this 
would make it National in fact as well as in 
name. 

❖ 

The N. A. D. in the past has been very similar 
to the great political party meetings. The par- 
ties were always represented by "leaders,” and 
candidates were selected to run for office who 
could get by the leaders. Democrats, as a re- 
sult, voted for Wm. J. Bryan because he was the 
man picked out by the leaders to run for President. 
Until the coming of direct primaries the people 
really were not represented, and had no oppor- 
tunity to be independent. The N. A. D., if, for 
instance, the great state of Texas had only 
one of its deaf people at our N. A. D. meeting, 
even though that one representative might be an 
illiterate peddler, he would be chosen as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to represent the 
State of Texas, where the deaf of Texas would 
not vote an appropriation of ten cents to send 
the man into the next street. 

Of course, things are ordered differently now, 
but this has been one of the things that has 
kept the deaf aloof from the N. A. D. 

I yield to no one in my loyalty to the N. A. D. 
I think there are so many of us who are deaf 
that we need both organizations and that their 



usefulness is assured in their being kept separate. 

Of course, when the time comes when the Na- 
tional Association can hand the deaf man the 
benefits and the advantages that the Fraternal 
Association does, I will be the first to yield — 
but as it is now the National Association cannot 
hand a deaf man’s widow a thousand dollars at 
her husband’s death, nor pay her a weekly sum 
when he is ill. And the majority of us are in the 
position where this practical help is a necessity 
when all the good accomplished by the N. A. D., 
from Civil Srvice. and Endowment Funds to 
Moving Pictures and all, which, commendable 
and important as they are. butter no bread for 
the man in the foundry from 7 A.M. till 6 P.M. 

❖ 

My good old friend, A. B. G., speaks of a “fake 
deaf and dumb panhandler.” In this case, surely 
the fake is, at least, more desirable than the genu- 
ine article. 

❖ 

Here is the old kind-hearted Principal again — 
been dormant for some time but here he bobs up 
serevely again in a new spot : 

“Through the generous heart of the new prin- 
cipal of the school, the ladies are now able to 
stage their dance for the benefit of the Home for 
Aged Deaf. 

“Mr. , upon hearing what the social and 

dance was for, immediately gave the ladies per- 
mission to use the Gymnasium of the school for 
the purpose.” 

I don’t suppose the slob squad artists ever 
stop to think that they embarrass the man they 
praise so injudiciously but that’s the result nine 
times out of ten. 

❖ 

Many graduates of Fanwood read with regret of 
a dinner in honor of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet on 
Dec. 4th, which few heard anything of until they 
read it in the Journal. The young man who got 
up the dinner explained that he could not reach 
many graduates by mail, in time to inform them 
of the prosposed dinner, though it seems he had 
no trouble in inviting as many graduates of other 
schools as there were “Peet boys” present. 

Next year it ought to be a dinner with all the 
Peet “boys” and “girls” present. No one man 
should arrogate to himself the right to discri- 
minate who should and who should not join in 
honor of the man we all loved. 



THELMA LOIS STOCK 


10 years old. One of Iowa’s prettiest little girls. 
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May 1914 be the happiest and most suc- 
cesful of years to all in the work. 


It was a high honor, that accorded to Mr. 
E. A. Fay and his “Annals” by the Superin- 
tendents and Principals at their meeting in 
June, when they passed the resolution they 
did commending his work ; and nothing 
was ever more deserved. 


It was somewhat of a disappointment to 
those of us who attended the Montessori 
meeting at the Academy of Music, in Phila- 
delphia, to find that the address of the even- 
ing was delivered in Italian. 


THE SNOWY HERON 

Though not strictly in the line of sub- 
jects we have taken up this winter in our 
moving picture course the reels devoted to 
the “egret” on Saturday were certainly 
worth while. They showed the beautiful 
heron in its haunts, nesting, and raising it ^ 
young, and the heartless egret hunter pur- 
suing his work of destruction, first murder- 
ing the mother, then the father and finally 
the young starving to death. Then there 
was a view of Avery Island where thou- 
sands of the beautiful birds live protected 
from the pitiless hunter. The lesson was 
not needed by our little girls. They set 
their faces against the use of the plu- 
mage of birds in the trimming of their hats 
long ago, nor by our little boys who are 
the embodiment of goodness to every feath- 
ered creature ; but the story was beautifullv 
told and nothing could now induce one of 
our boys to obtain one of these egrets, or 
one of our little girls to wear one. 


THE POOR MAN’S CLUB 

We met a deaf man the other day who 
complained bitterly of “the times.” Strikes 


everywhere, no work, had walked the soles 
off his shoes looking for a “job,” and there 
was none to be had. That was the story he 
told with his deft fingers ; but his breath 
told a different story. It told of a man who 
would not work if he had the chance, whose 
services would be of no value if he tried to 
work, for whom all times were bad times 
and all seasons winter. After leaving school 
be joined the deaf club of his town, and the 
club had a side-board. He took all too 
kindly to the side-board, and the county- 
house or “the correction” are all that is 
left for him. Fortunatey there are few 
societies of the deaf that have a bar. Good- 
ness knows, they are handicapped enough 
and for them to take an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains is a most 
egregious folly, and yet they sometimes do, 
and when they do it is a tale that is soon 
told. Walt Mason, speaking of “The Poor 
Man’s Club says : 

The Poor Man’s Club is a genial place — 
if the poor man has the price. There’s a 
balmly smile on the bar-keep’s face, and 
bottles of goods on ice. The poor man’s 
club is a place designed to brighten our 
darkened lives, to send us home, when we’re 
half blind, in humor to beat our wives. So 
hey for the wicker demijohn, and the free- 
lunch brand of grub. We’ll wassail hold 
till the break of dawn, we friends of the 
poor man’s club. It’s here we barter our 
bits of news in our sweat-stained hand-me- 
downs ; it’s here we swallow the children’s 
shoes, and the housewives’ hats and gowns. 
It’s here we mortgage the house and lot, the 
horse and the muley cow. The poor man’s 
club is a cheerful spot, so open a bottle now. 
From brimming glasses we’ll blow the foam 
till the midnight hour arrives, when we’ll 
gayly journey the long way home and mer- 
rily beat our wives. We earn our dimes like 
the horse or ox ! we toil like the fabled steer, 
and then we journey a dozen blocks to blow 
in the dimes for beer. While the women 
work at the washing tub to add to our scan- 
ty hoard, we happily meet at the poor man’s 
club, where never a soul is bored. We 
recklessly squander our minted brawn, and 
the clubhouse owner thrives ; and we’ll 
homeward go at the break of drawn and 
joyously beat our wives. 

How very true ! The few hours of exalta- 
tion are paid lor in years of “sack cloth and 
ashes,” and this seems to apply with ten- 
fold force to the few of our boys who have 
the unwisdom to enter in at her door. 


NO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 

This from the Canadian : — “Pupils will not 
be allowed to go home for Christmas. If 
any children are taken away at that time 
they will not be allowed to return till 
next fall. 1 here is a good reason for this 
rule. It is impossible for a majority of the 
pupils to go home for Christmas — the dis- 
tances are too great and the cost too much. 
If some went home, the others would be 
rendered discontented and unhappy, and, 
moreover, the work in the class-room would 
be greatly interfered with. Then if all, or 
a large number, went home some would be 
almost sure to bring back contagious dis- 
eases with them, as frequently did happen 
•in years gone by before this rule was made. 


This does not lessen the length of time the 
child has to spend at home, for the summer 
vacation is made a month longer than for 
other schools to make up for the loss of the 
Christmas, and Easter holidays. Of course 
it is a great deprivation for you not to have 
your child with you at Christmas, but this 
is one of the sacrifices love must make. But 
do not fear that your child will be moping^ 
around on that day or will fail to have a. 
good time.” 

How different with us ! Seventeen beaut- 
ful days to be with the loved ones at home. 
How could we ever reconcile ourselves to- 
kanuck conditions? 


WORDS OF WISDOM 

W. Macey Brents of the Illinois Advance 
concludes an elaborate editorial upon the 
installation of a linotype in the printing-of- 
fice of the Deaf Hawkeye by saying to- 
Brother Thompson who directs the desti- 
nies of that paper : — “Get your linotype, 
but do not expect, when it is installed, to- 
be able to sit idly by, while the machine 
does the work,” Words of wisdom, indeed. 
We have two, and we can assure you that. 
W. Macey Brents speaks by the card. 


The Gallaudet dinner in New York and. 
Philadelphia were fine affairs and were both 
largely attended. Mr. Walker was the main 
speaker of the evening, at the latter, ad- 
dressing the guests on the subject, “Look- 
ing Forward.” 


THE OPTIMIST 

There was once a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright, 
Because he slept at night, 

Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upon his child; 

Because his little one 
Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 

He smiled because the sky 
Was high above his head, 
Because the rose was red. 
Because the past was dead. 

He never wondered why 
The Lord had blundered so 
That all things have to go 
The wrong way here below 
The overarching sky. 

He toiled, and still was glad 
Because the air was free, 

Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 
Shared all the joys they had. 
Because the grasses grew, 
Because the sweet winds blew. 
Because that he could hew 
And hammer, he was glad. 

Because he lived he smiled. 

And did not look ahead 
With bitterness or dread, 

But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child. 

And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 

And shook their heads and smiled.. 
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Christmas comes but once a year. 


The same applies to New Year’s Day. 

But little skating up to the present time. 

An eager and a nipping air now-a-days. 

We never began a year under better auspices. 

Our last Indian summer certainly was a beauty. 

The winter has brought but little snow, thus 
far. 

Next comes St. Valentine’s day and Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

There are few print-shops in Trenton that are 
busier than ours. 

Our new bakery contributed its full share towards 
our Christmas meal. , 

The winter holiday is the most delightful bit 
of the whole year. 

Our booklet is coming on, and will be ready by 
February at latest. 

The girls have an almost perfect mark for de- 
portment during 1913. 

Solid comfort, and fine opportunities to fit our- 
selves for future usefulness. 

George Hummel's sister had quite a surprise 
for him when he arrived home. 

It is to be hoped that nothing “catching” will 
develop as the result of our outing. 

Mr. Markley’s lecture on “Wool and its Uses” 
was much enjoyed by the children. 

We wonder whether Ada Earnest got the doll 
she was expecting for Christmas. 

The boys say they could get an issue of the 
paper out in a day if they had to. 

Our Christmas tree will be allowed to remain a 
week or two, it is such a pretty one. 

Mabel Murphy has a pretty little poem that 
she will recite for you, if you ask her. 

There is no one more delighted to get back to 
school, after a holiday than Louisa Beck. 

The upper classes now take daily weather ob- 
servations under the direction of Miss Vail. 

Peggy Renton and Marion Bausman had a 
snow-ball fight the other day in which neither 
fared very badly. There was too little snow to 
do much harm. 

We wonder who will get the prizes this year. 
There’s quite a little fund left for the purpose. 
We know of two boys and three girls who are 
sure winners and think there will be many more. 


Do you always write it 1914, or do you some- 
times make a mistake and put it 1913 as of yore. 

The girls say that they would like to own the 
dog that chewed up their dresses for just one day. 

A number of parties of young ladies from the 
Girls’ Normal School have been visitors recently. 

Mr. Walker seems greatly pleased with the 
boys’ new study hall and often spends an evening 
there. 

We have always loved apples and we love them 
more than ever now that they are five cents 
apiece. 

Some of the boys and girls like these long 
nights, while others have a decided preference 
for the long days. 

The opaque globes in the boys’ sitting-room 
have been changed for clear ones and the light is 
greatly improved. 

Our tree was a beauty. It was quite a feature of 
our closing entertainment and as a Yuletide reminder 
was a perennial joy. 

It was surprising how many pretty little gifts 
the girls had for each other, which they had made 
with their own hands. 

If our doctor and nurse were paid according to 
the health of our pupils, they’d each get a hun- 
dred dollars a minute. 

Mary Sommers spent the night with Mrs. 
Stevenson on Saturday and says that they had a 
long talk over old times. 

The last moving picture lecture of the year 
was given on Wednesday. It was of unusual 
length and especially fine. 

Charles Dobbins, who made such a fine model of 
an aeroplane last year, now thinks of •making a full 
sized one for practical use. 

Joseph Higgins has just finished the “Descent of 
Man” and is now fully convinced that a lemur was 
his great, great, grandfather. 

Among the most highly prized keep-sakes sent 
Dawes Sutton on his birthday was a beautiful neck- 
tie that came front his sister. 

We have just one child who has no home to go 
to at Christmas. Even she is never at a loss for a 
nice place to spend her holiday. 

Our older classes all attended the agricultural 
exhibit at the Armory last week, and now some 
of them have the farming bee in their bonnet. 

The litte girl who was afraid the teachers would 
cry “several pails full” when school broke rp for 
the holidays seems to have wasted a lot of sympathy. 

With our increase in pupils the new extractor 
in the laundering department is being worked 
overtime. It did not get here a moment too soon. 

We were all a bit surprised to learn that 
Governor Tener of Pennsylvania had been elect- 
ed the President of the National League of base- 
ball clubs. 

Thomas Titus Brown takes up his residence in 
Ohio this month, and probably will become a 
pupil at the Columbus School now. His father 
and mother have bought a farm, and who knows 
but that Thomas Titus may, one of these days, 
have a ranch in the wild and woolly west. 


Transparent globes for our electric lights and 
a few bright strips of carpet are all that we now- 
need to make the new hall a delight. 

We are looking forward already to the time 
when our trees and grass shall awake from their 
lethargy and put on their coat of green. 

Dr. MacFarland has just given the eyes of our 
children a good looking over, and, as a conse- 
quence three or four more are using glasses for 
close work. 

One of the boys writes in his journal that, upon 
his birthday, the boys seized him and gave him 
eighteen “loving kicks.” Now wTiat in the world 
are “loving kicks.” 

Miss Cory was unexpectedly called away, on 
Thursday evening, and the little girls put them- 
selves to bed so quietly that not a footfall was heard 
after eight o’clock. 

Mr. Walker went north with the car-load of 
children going to Newark and Jersey City on 
Saturday, as usual, and Mr. Sharp piloted the 
party that went south. 

Mr. Eldon Walker was one of the five who^ 
played against our team at the Y. M. C. A. Sat- 
urday night, and is now better satisfied than ever 
that we have a good quintete. 

There are few happier or better contented 
pupils than Isabella Long and her brother, or 
Mabel Murphy. Isabella spent Saturday after- 
noon down town with her brother and reports 
that she had a very nice time. 

Volley ball has been taken up by the boys, and 
promises to be one of their principal amusements 
during the coming year. It is a great thing for 
speed, strength and health and as a hatter of real 
down fun and sport cannot be beaien. 

We don’t often felicitate ourselves that we are 
not as other men are; but we are really glad 
that we are not like the boys and girls in the 
Minnesota School who have the mumps, or those 
in the Ohio School who have the small-pox. 

The sparrow with an injured wing that has been 
living in the office for some time had so far re- 
covered last week, that he was allowed to join his 
companions in the yard. When last seen he ap- 
peared to be quite well able to take care of him- 
self. 

Elton Williams was the recipient of a letter on 
Monday that made him open his eyes very wide. 
It stated that a passing-stork had stopped, for a 
moment, at his house and left a beautiful baby. 
To say that Elton was pleased would not half ex- 
press it. 

The game that preceded the Trenton-Jasper 
game at the Armory on the evening of the 12th 
was between our boys and the Marshalls, one of 
the fastest young teams in Trenton, and it was 
a hummer, the Marshalls finally winning by the 
score 30 to 20. 

One of the jolliest games of the fall has been to 
get a crowd of the little ones out under a tree 
from which the leaves were flying in every di- 
rection, and offer a big apple as a prize to the one 
who would catch the largest number before they 
reached the ground. 

Bicycle thieves have been unusually active in 
Trenton during the past month and our Mr. Sharp 
has been one of the victims. He left his wheel 
in front of Travers book-store, for a few mo- 
ments, on Saturday, to find it gone when he came 
out, and that was the last heard of it. 
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By J. H. MacFarlane, Talladega, Ala. 


HERE is a noticeable absence in the 
ranks of the educators of the deaf 
caused by the passing of some real- 
ly great men, whose obituaries have 
appeared in the 1 . p. f. of late. Not 
the least of these was Dr. J. H. Johnson who for 
more than 20 years, was principal of the Alabama 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind. It is vain to at- 
tempt to eulolgize such a character — his works 
as seen in the magnificent schools that he built 
up best speak for him. Though handicapped by 
ill-health Dr. Johnson was able to accomplish 




J. H. JOHNSON, L.L.D. 

Photo, taken a few months before his death, 
Nov. 25th. 

more, without the red tape in which the average 
head of a state school gets tangled up, than any 
superintendent I ever saw. 

The following side-lights on the character of 
the deceased by his fellow citizens are of interest; 

Talladega lost a native son, and one of the 
noblest of them all. when Dr. J. H. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Alabama Schools for the 
Deaf and Blind, died Nov. 25th. With his death 
there closed a life which has been devoted to 
furnishing sight to those who do not hear. No 
braver fight was ever made for life than that of 
Dr. Johnson. While a young man, teaching in 
Kentucky, he suffered a lesion of the mitral valve 
of the heart, caused by an attack of rheumatism, 
and that he survived so long and accomplished so 
much is a physical phenomena, and all the more 
emphasizes the character of the man. Only a 
few months is allowed a person who was afflicted 
as was Dr. Johnson; yet for more than a quarter 
of a century he lived and worked, and no man of 
bis years has added more to the parmanent his- 
tory of the state of Alabama. Those who were 
close to him considered him one of the strongest 
characters in Alabama — indeed, a great man. 

Dr. Johnson was born in Talladega forty-nine 
years ago. He was a son of the late Dr. Jos. 
H. and Mrs. Johnson, his father being the found- 
er of the Alabama School for the Deaf. He was 
educated at the University of Alabama, and his 
entire life was spent in the education of the deaf 
and blind. In his work he was recognized as one 
of the foremost educators in the United States. 

There are no words that can express the loss 
Talladega and the State of Alabama have sus- 
tained in the death of Dr. J. H. Johnson. He was 
indeed a great man in all the term implies, and 



OFFICIALS ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR DEAF 

Maj. G. A. Toimer, Pres. Board of Trustees;The late Dr. Johnson, Mr. F. H. Manning, newly 

elected as Temporary principal 

greater still because he was by nature modest most pertinent. We asked as much in the Work- 


and retiring. He sought service to do good, 
not for personal advancement. His great mind 
has builded evrlastingly for his town and state. 
He was a constructive man, yet his force for fight- 
ing those things which were not desirable was as 
great as his capacity as a builder. 

That we will miss his helpful presence, there is 
no need for saying. He was born in our city and 
lived his life here, and his record is known and 
admired by all men. 

Dr. Johnson was a man. What more can be 
said? , 

The N. A. D. is doing a splendid service to the 
deaf through its moving-picture bureau under the 
efficient management of the genial Roy J. Stew- 
art, of the Capital City. Talladega recently had 
the use of the films along with the famous Fan- 
wood reels. It is certainly an inspiration to the 
younger generation of the deaf to behold Dr. Gal- 
laudet, the most graceful sign-maker that we have 
1 ■ 



Gallaudet Alumni at Washington Park, Chicago 

any memory of, just as he used to appear on the 
platform. And then, the scenes of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Perhaps they, in part, account for the big 
increase in the enrollment there this fall. A good, 
free “ad” for the College, those films! 

One of the favorites is the reel depicting Dr. 
Hotchkiss perfectly at home with his fascinating 
subject, “Memories of Old Hartford.” So realis- 
tic was this address that for the moment we 
imagined ourselves back at Gallaudet gazing up 
at the good doctor in Chapel. 

The Fanwood Cadets elicit a goodly amount of 
praise in motion pictures as well as in actual drill 
and they deserve all they get. Principal Currier 
is justly proud of this reel, which would prove an 
attraction at any photo play house. 

Our correspondent who lets us know “what’s 
what and why” from the Missouri viewpoint. Rev. 
Jas. H. Cloud, put the whole Nebraska law affair 
down most succinctly in the last issue of the 
Worker. His query, “why any law at all?” is 


er when the law passed, being one of those on the 
inside of the mix-up. The Nebraska Alumni are 
certainly in a pitiable plight, which might be com- 
pared to that of the school-boy who, as a parti- 
cipant in a debate, has to take the side of the 
argument he doesn’t believe in. 

❖ 

Way up north by the woods of Canada, where 
the maids, unlike the fair lilies of the south, are 
strenuous and keep the men at a safe distance, 
dwells one who threatens to “wallop” me so that 
I can’t write any more poetry — because, I left 
her out of (or put her in, was it?) one of my 
write-ups! Now we always supposed that the 
fair were created for the inspiration of the poets, 
and not for the destruction of these most harm- 
less of the species. We should like to have our 
brother bards relate their experiences in this 
line. 

The Silent Worker has certainly broadened in 
usefu’ness and become more interesting since it 
acquired an editress for its Exchange Depart- 
ment. Not that we believe in women displacing 
men anywhere, particularly a man like our friend 
J. C. who is making the Zenith City and the N. 
A. D. famous. 

However, we think the editress is going a little 
too far, even in these days of the unabashed suf- 
fragettes, when she says: “We take off our hats 
to Dr. Smith!” 

Referring to J. M. Robertson's article on teach- 
ing and writing sense the editress hands us that 
old one about leading the horse to water, saying 
that colleague does not tell how to do it. Well, 
for that matter we never saw anybody yet tell 
how, but we W'ould invite any skeptic to visit 
J. M. R.’s school room and watch how he makes 
the young ideas shoot. 



Gallaudet Alumni at Washington, Park, Chicago 
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H EART-TO - H EAR 


S not the Montessori Method being 
given a try-out at the New Jersey 
School? While I have not yet made a 
study of the method, as I have meant 
from the first, and still mean to do, I 
feel more than a passing interest therein for the 
reason that I have met and learned to love and 
.admire Miss Anne George, the translator of Doctor 
Montessori's book into English, and who was the 
first teacher to try the method in this country. 

She is the daughter of Rev. Benjamin Y. George, 
the popular pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Elmwood, Illinois, a pretty little town only two and 
■a half miles from my home. Mrs. George is a 
lecturer of note, and a fine teacher of elocution. It 
is an honor and a privilege to know so fine a family, 
— tine in every way. 

It may interest readers of the Silent Worker to 
know that the translator of the Italian works of Dr. 
Montessori is a cousin — in second or third degree — 
of our D. Webster George, of the Jacksonville school, 
another brainy member of the George family. 

I have wondered if this new method of teaching 
the tiniest tots of our schools could not arouse their 
interest and their comprehension as no other method 
lias yet succeeded in doing, in the acquisition of cor- 
rect language for their own expression, and in read- 
ing. 

In my own experience as a teacher, I had a class 
of beginners only twice, and should not have had 
the first one had I not pleaded for It. I wanted to 
see if I could not make them understand ; for since 
my own entrance into a school for the deaf, pupils 
big and little had been appealing to me to define 
words, help them wdth language-building, letter writ- 
ing, etc., and I recall one case of a girl in her senior 
year bringing some subject to me which she said the 
class simply could not grasp the meaning of from 
the hearing teacher’s definition. 

So I wanted to try my hand at starting the mould- 
ing of the pliant minds before any one else had left 
an impress thereon. 

In both cases I “kicked over the traces,” without 
leave, and taught them as I believed suited their 
needs, not according to the rule given me by the 
powers that were. 

In the first instance, I was instructed to use the 
present tense only. 

As I had been at the school but a day or two 
before I had sized up the superintendent as a man 
not so much in love with the deaf and their welfare, 
as with himself and the prestige his office gave him, 
supplemented by the goodly salary, I did not attempt 
any argument, merely went to work and did as I 
judged best for the children. I had sacrificed a better 
salary in going to that school, for the sake of the 
experience that I hoped to gain, for ambition to be- 
come one of the best teachers in the country, whether 
known as such or not, and the money was not 
everything. 

I did not throw out the present tense as useless, 
but would not have my little ones writing such baby- 
talk as “I eat an apple,” “I walk on the floor,” 
“James runs,” etc., when the performance was over 
and done with. Instead, I taught it as the habitual 
tense, and supplemented it with the past and the 
present participle, and later the future. 

Of course I should have been in for a lecture had 
the self-sufficient head of the school known what I 
was doing. And would he not have known, had his 
interest in the children's development really been 
great and alert? 

It was simply wonderful how those tots unfolded 
their intellectual wings and flutteed about in the 
light that dawned upon them. I was both delighted 
and surprised. All but the slowest ones were soon 
writing dear, intelligent little messages home, over 


By C. E. C. 

which the parents not infrequently shed tears of 
pride and joy, as some of them wrote me. It seemed 
to me not my own work, but something miraculous. 

Four girls of about the same age and size, (eight 
years of age, I believe) were particularly quick and 
bright, as were two girls about three years older, 
and perhaps four or five boys between them in age. 

As Thanksgiving Day approached, 1 wished to as- 
certain if they had any recollection of Thanksgiving 
Day celebrations at home, and showed them a pic- 
ture of a fine, large turkey. They were still waving 
their little hands “ ’way off,” to designate home, and 
I waved mine “ ’ way off,” and asked, more with eyes 
and lifted brows than with hands, if they had turkeys 
at home. Some quickly and decisively affirmed that 
they had, others looked interrogation points and 
waited for more elucidation. Wee Sadie, a great 
mischief, and inclined to pretend not to understand, 
for the sake of having me turn my attention to her 
in particular, kept shaking her head with a slow, 
puzzled motion, while little imps danced in her eyes, 
convincing me that she was only pretending. I looked 
at her, quizzically, and she repressed a smile, but 
continued to shake her head. Little Dot, her seat- 
mate, was sincerity impersonated, and, not suspecting 
Sadie, put her wits to work to help her understand. 

Their command of signs was limited, and the con- 
versation was like this : “You know chicken’s egg 
so big?” (illustrating the size). Sadie nodded, 
“Know!” Dot, eager to make it perfectly plain, con- 
tinued, “Turkey's egg so big !” opening her eyes 
wider and illustrating the larger sized egg with her 
little handf. Then she said, “Brown, and formed 
little specks with her fore-finger all over the back of 
her hand, paused a moment for inspiration, then, 
quickly facing Sadie, pointed to the freckles on her 
own fair little nose, and finished, “See? just like 
that !” Flow I laughed ! but I confirmed her illus- 
tration, and pointing to the day on the calendar, 
made them understand that we would have no school 
that day, that they would wear their nice clothes, go 
to chapel, and have a turkey dinner ; play all after- 
noon, and have a party, — their first one. They may 
have received only hazy ideas as to the party , but the 
rest they grasped all right, and the day after Thanks- 
giving, I was not regaled with such downright rot 
as, “I eat a turkey, I eat potato, I eat gravy, I eat 
pie,” etc. Had any of them written such stuff, I 
should have copied it on the wall-slate and more 
than half a dozen little hands would have been 
clapped derisively over as many laughing little 
mouths, while the offender would have been asked 
if he ate those things, “every day?” or “often?” then 
would have been sternly told it was past and done,” 
and plenty of volunteers would have wanted to cor- 
rect the “stupid” mistakes. 

When, "Miss Blank goes to town," or anything 
similar was written, I invariably asked if they meant 
“went,” and was quickly set right by the small re- 
porter, “No, goes often!" 

I think the verb want was the hardest I had to 
teach them during those early days. About the first 
of November — or possibly a little later — I thought it 
time to arouse an interest in Christinas and apprise 
the parents of the children’s desires for Christmas 
gifts. Of course a picture of a jolly Santa Claus was 
the easiest illustration for “Christmas.” Then stock- 
ings, with mysterious and questioning looks, were 
hung in pantomime: retirement for the night, Santa’s 
sly visit to the stockings and cautious withdrawal 
after filling them with CANDY, oranges, dolls, 
knives for the boys, &c„ etc., all accompanied by as 
much mystery and delight as 1 could throw’ into my 
pantomime, — then Christmas morning! Did they 
know, “way off?” How eagerly many of them 
sprang to their feet! “Yes. yes, yes! Yntc 1 Santa 
Claus, “way off." 

Then 1 sought to ask them what they wanted 



T TALKS 


Santa to bring them, but Mint was not yet in their 
Vocabulary, and it took much ingenuity to convey 
the meaning to them. Little Blanche finally grasped 
it and signed thoughtfully. "I want white dog muff, 
collar!" a pause, then, she added many other things, 
all of which I jotted down, and wrote her mother all 
about it. What a lovely letter came back ! Blanche's 
papa was so “crazy” with delight over the wee 
daughter's wonderful progress that he ordered her 
mother to "go straight down town and get that white 
dog fur set before all were sold, "and every thing the 
child asked for was brought to her by the entire 
family on Christmas Eve ! 

I believed not only in different tenses for the 
beginner, but in sufficient variety or degrees of 
meaning to give them an easy, natural expression, 
and to that end always questioned them which they 
meant — when they said any person or object was 
“pretty,” in signs, — pretty, lovely, beautiful or hand- 
some, and tested their understanding of the words 
continually by asking if some fine, big man was 
pretty? "No!” What then? Seldom did one of the 
bright ones give any but the correct word, “Hand- 
some! “And so on with the other adjectives. 

Every morning we had a little blackboard exercise 
which aroused much friendly rivalry. It began with 
the weather report. All eyes turned first to the 
windows. Some peeped at the sky far overhead to 
see if a cloud or blue sky was there, then the little 
hands “got busy,” each child seeking to find more to 
write than the rest. 

“It is lovely day. It is cold. The sun is shin- 
ing. (I taught the forms present , now ) or, “It is 
raining. It is not pleasant. The sun is not shining,” 
etc. 

One day our head teacher came in — 1 think it was 
in April — and, over his "specs,” cast his eyes along 
the rows of wall-slates. His face expressed doubt, 
if not disapproval, and finally he said to me, "They 
do not understand such words as “lovely.” “Don't 
they?” 1 returned, smiling confidently, "Ask Sadie." 

Sadie was quite a favorite with him. as. indeed, 
with nearly everybody, and he turned to her with, 
“What is ‘lovely’?” 

The child tucked her lower lip under her little 
upper teeth, half closed her eyes, and with a little 
twist of her head signed, “PRETTY !” 

The head teacher was convinced, and turned to me 
with a smile. "O. my, the expression!” was all he 
said. 

The little ones were quick to resent any suggestion 
that they did not understand what they wrote, and 
one day 1 had little Bessie, not one of the very 
brightest, go to the wall slate and "read" (in signs) 
quite a little story that 1 had written for them, to 
prove to a scoffer that the pronouns used were not 
too confusing. He frequently interrupted her to 
demand if "he" meant some other person in the story 
than the one she had named. She would trace back 
to the noun it represented, verify her translation, and 
stunchly defend it. 

The trick was to teach them to watch, and be sure 
they were correct, else what they said was untrue ! 

Whether the Superintendent discovered that I was 
not confining myself to the prescribed method or not, 
he never, to my recollection, interferred, and my 
fellow-teachers were most generous and enthusiastic 
in their support two of them. I remember, telling me 
that they never saw children learn so fast. 

Was it an exceptionally bright class ? Possibly, yet 
some certainly were stupid enough at the first. 

My own idea is that they forged ahead rapidly, that 
inital year, because everything was made interesting 
and a great deal of it amusing, too, and I am hoping 
that this Montessori method is going to work wind- 
ers in the easy, natural unfolding of the writing in- 
tellects of our deaf kindergarteners. 

By the way. Miss George is now teaching in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I believe, and as she is in frequent de- 
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( Photo. M. C. A. Painter, Edgewood Park , Pa. 

Hallowe’en Party of the 20 Club and friends, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Collins S. Sawhill v 
Braddock, Pa., on the 2d of November. 


mand for lectures on the Montessori method, it is not 
improbable that she may be — or has been — in Tren- 
ton. I have not met her since her return from her 
last European trip, but she told me, a year ago last 
summer, that she would teach in Washington the 
ensuing year, and I have been told that she is still 
there. She had been teaching in New York. 

As my letter is already long, I will say little about 
the second time that I started a class of little ones 
and “Kicked over the traces,” as before. 

It was in the third and last school in which I taught, 
and the Principal was thoroughly conversant with 
the work in all its branches, yet, for some reason, 
beginners were given the past tense and a stilted, 
unnatural form of language against which 1 at once 
began to revolt. There was no escaping the vigi- 
lance of that Principal’s eye, not did I attempt it, 
but he was always open to conviction, and after 
scratching his chin mediatively, decided to let me try 
it out, my own way, and see what he should see. 

Each part of speech was designated by a symbol, 
and each new word I gave the class, I put under its 
proper symbol. I remember unfriendly criticisms 
from some of my fellow-teachers, as the weeks passed 
and I added tenses and parts of speech, but others 
expressed approval and the Principal never called me 
on the carpet, so I continued as I chose. Three or 
four months after I commenced with them, the chil- 
dren were writing little compositions sufficiently like 
the prescribed form for the grade to conform to 
rules, yet with much more latitude, and one of our 
very best teachers said to me, after reading one of 
the exercises, “I do not see how they could learn 
any faster.” 

I had been so much criticized for the use of the 
symbols, some of the teachers contending that the 
children could not understand them, that they should 
not be taught until grammar was reached, that when, 
one day, a little girl, (in school three or four months, 
not longer,) paused in writing her little composition 
and after puzzling a moment, turned to me and re- 
quested me to “spell the preposition,” then illustrated 
putting the end of a halter through a post-hole, and 
proceeded to finish her sentence as soon as I wrote 
“through’ on the wall-slate, with the symbol for 
preposition above it, I bore the slate in triumph 
to the Principal’s office and told him, just as it 
occurred, how the child had asked for a word about 
which, she knew only that it was a preposition ! 

His fist came down on his chair-arm with a re- 
sounding thump of amazement and his eyes shone. 
He thought the child a “wunderkind,” but she was 
just an ordinarily bright child. 

If I were still in the harness, I should still be teach- 
ing “grammar,” to that extent, from the beginning, 
as an aid to clearness. 

Very frequently a word has different forms and 
uses, and when a child asked for such a word and 
gave a sign, I asked if it were the verb or noun he 
wanted, and he invariably told me which form. 
Again, in reading, he would come to a verb-form of 
a word that he knew only as a noun, or a noun-form 
of a word that he knew only as a verb, and would 
think it incorrect. My simple explanation that it was 
used as a verb and as a noun, too, at once made it 
clear, and very often they appealed to me to know if 
a certain word could be used as a verb, a noun, an 
adverb, etc., and even changed the form without 
asking. 

As much depends upon the instructor’s ability to 
reach the child’s comprehension, as upon the child’s 
ability to comprehend. 

Look at Helen Keller! Would just any other 
teacher have achieved the same results as has Mrs. 
Macy? Not one thinking person in a thousand will 
believe so. 

Boiled down, perhaps the secret of success in 
teaching and in most occupations, is interest in one’s 
work. And money-interest is not sufficient. Love 
of the work is most potent of all. 


Tilden’s statue group of “Mechanics” (Donahue 
Fountain) was chosen from which to make the poster 
of the present Mechanics’ Fair in San Francisco. 


GALLAUDET DAY IN NEW YORK 

The eighth annual banquet of the Gallau- 
det College Alumni Association (Metropolitan 
Branch) was held in the spacious banquet hall of 
hotel Martinique, Broadway and 33rd Street, on 
December loth, in celebration of the 126th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

About fifty persons sat at the festive board 
which was in the shape of the letter “U.” Im- 
mense chrysanthemums formed the table decora- 
tions. 

Below is the 

MENU 

Oysters 

Cream of New Asparagus Argcnteuill 
Celery Radishes Olives 

Aiguilette of Bass, Diepoise 
Potatoes a 1 ’ Anglaise 
Caissette of Sweetbreads, Rivernai.se 
New Peas Clazed Carrots 

Sorbet Prunelle 

Roasi Royal Squab, Sur Canape 
Panacbee Salad 
Ice Cream in Fancy Moulds 
Petits Fours 
Coffee 

On the right of Toastmaster and President Fox 
sat Miss Virgina Gallaudet; to his left was Miss 
Elizabeth Gallaudet, the grandchildren of the man 
whose name was being commemorated. Brnaching 
out on either side were Dr. and Mrs. Enoch H. 
Currier, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, E. A 
Hodgson, \\ . G. Jones, Isaac Goldberg and so on. 

TOASTS. 

THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
He was born, not for himself, but for humanity; 
the outcome of his labors indicate the unfail- 
ing workmanship of Heaven. 

Response by Prof. Enoch Henry Currier, ’92 
alma mater 

Here's to dear auld ALMA MATER. 

Prexy, Faculty, sons and daughters. 

Every man- on his legs ! 

Drink the toast to the dregs — 

“May Gallaudet ever grow greater’’ 

Response by Mr. William G. Jones, ’76 
the alumni 

In days of yore, while eager and sprv. 

We foozled “Exams,” “Flunks” and a' that ; 


Grown sedate and grave — yet not quite “shy,” 

We still “call” the world’s bluff and “stand pat.” 

Response by Mr. Isaac Goldberg, ’88' 

THE CO-EDS. 

Now, do not marvel — just rest at your ease, 

As we view some samples of fair Gallaudetese. 

I can introduce you, really. 

To a hundred or two, nearly 
As bright and attractive as these. 

Response by Miss Mary B. Sharp, ’02 
THE HONCEARLES 

With patient effort and zealous merit they climbed 
the steep where Fame’s proud temple rears its dome. 
Response by Mr. Edwin Allan Hodgson, ’83 

THE NORMALS 

A sudden thought strikes me — they have been 
through the old mill wherein we floundered, 
and so— have our sympathy. 

Response by Mr. Harry Best, ’02 

OUR GUESTS 

And here’s a hand, my trusty fierce, 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine, 

And we’ll tak a right guid willie-waught 
For auld lang syne. 

Response by Mr. Samuel Frankcnheim 
Following is a list of the alumni and alumnae 
present: 

Mr. William G. Jones, ’76, Mrs Jones, Dr. Tho- 
mas F. Fox, ’83. Mrs. Fox, Mr. Edwin R. D. Fox, 
Mr. Elliott Dupuy Fox, Mr. Edwin Allan Hodg- 
son, ’83, Miss Florence L. Hodgson, Mr. Isaac 
Goldberg, Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, Q2, Mrs. Cur- 
rier, Mr. Murray Campbell, ’02, Mr. Harry Bet, ’02, 
R. Culver Carpenter, ’02, Miss Nellie Longan, ex- 
04, Miss Virginia B. Thomason, ’07, M. Frank S. 
Teegarden, ’or;. Miss Louise Turner, ex-’og, Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, To, Mr. Harry Vigour, Ti, Mr. 
Elwood Stevenson, ’u, Miss Mary B. Sharp, ’12, 
Mr. E. \\ . lies, 12, Mr. Victor O. Skvberg, ’12, 
Miss Margaret Sherman, ’13. 

The gentlemen and ladies who responded to the 
toasts furnished an oratorial feast that has seldom 
been equalled in New York. 


NOTICE 

By an oversight in making up page 76, nearly half 
of I Teart- to-H cart Talks was left out and was not 
discovered until the from had been printed. The 
artit le referred to is found in its entire on page 73. 

We became mixed up in the Christmas rush. 
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A SUCCESSFUL DEAF-MUTE PHOTO-ENGRAVER 


The Middletown Daily Times-Press of October 
31st, published a special edition profusely illus- 
trated. Speaking of its engraving department, 
which is in charge of Mr. C. Wesley Breese, a for- 
mer pupil in the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
it says: 

“All the engravings in this issue are the product 
of our own department of photo-engraving. 

“The plant had been running for about two 
years as a regular feature of the Times-Press, 


when our present artist took charge and deve- 
loped it in such a manner as to extend service to 
all who might desire engravings or reproductions 
of any sort. The past two years have seen a 
most marked improvement and progress through 
his systematizing the department for quality, ef- 
ficiency and expediency. 

“In the advertising section of this edition the 
judicious use of illustrations greatly enchance at- 
tractive advertisements, which are a condenser 
of comprehensible statements at a glance, there- 


fore of a value to advertisers to attract the read- 
ing public’s attention. 

“The mail order firms throughout the world 
use engravings to a very great extent, and a con- 
servative estimate is, they sell not less than $500,- 
000,000 worth of goods annually, all from cata- 
logues, and every article sold is illustrated. It 
is the illustration that helps very much to sell the 
goods. 

“What is possible of accomplishment for the 
mail order houses is possible for the local mer- 
chant — only more so. 



View of Dining Room 

On the 15th Anniversary of their Wedding, Nov. 27, 



Exterior View Interior View 

quite a crowd of the Twin City deaf assembled at the Schrocder Home to extend their congratulations. 


THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE OF MR. 
ANTON SCHROEDER, ST. PAUL. 

MINNESOTA 


SIDNEY G. RAISON 

Mr. Sidney G. Raison is a native of England, 
having been born at Davenport, England, in 1889. 
Attended the Exter School for the Deaf in England. 
His father, who was a British army officer, lost 
his life in the Boer war when Sidney was a small boy. 
His mother moved to Winnipeg, Canada, in i<x>6, 
and, in 19TI, Mr. Raison came to Spokane to fill a 
place with the Eastern Outfitting Company, and 
has since held that position. Some months ago the 
Eastern Outfitting Company sold out to the Pacific 
Outfitting Company and the latter firm changed its 
name to the Eastern Outfitting Company, on account 
of the large trade the Eastern had been carrying. 

Much of this can be left to the credit of the care- 
ful work of Mr. Raison, who is a very excellent 
tailor. At the closing of the Eastern concern Mr. 
Raison let it be known he would go to Seattle, thence 
to Los Angles, but the Western concern retained 
hint with a larger salary. 

Mr. Raison is a member of the N. F. S. D.. hold- 
ing a card with the Los Angeles Division No. 27. 
While Mr. Raison does not often associate with 
the deaf societies here, he is nevertheless an opti- 
mistic booster for the intelligent deaf people of 

Spokane. 



SIDNEY G. RAISON 


TO AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF 

Dear Frieniis : — Judging from the interest mani- 
fested North. East, South and W’est the Conven- 
tion which is to meet in Staunton. Virginia, early 
in the vacation of '94 promise to be the largest 
and most helpful gathering in the interest of the 
deaf the WORLD has ever known. 

Staunton, in Virginia, is paved with history and 
is the birth place of Woodrow' Wilson; Virginia, 
in the South, is the resting place of world-re- 
nowned heroes and is the mother of the first and 
last Presidents of the United States: the South, 
(in i860 the richest section of our great country)’ 
blotted off the map for a few years with the 
blood of a civil war, endured reconstruction, rose 
from her ashes and again challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. Don't you want to take part in 
that greatest convention in Staunton, in Virginia, 
in the South? 

Begin to save for that trip now, won’t you? 
Every instructor of every school for the deaf, of 
every Southern State, is hereby appointed on the 
Committee of Reception and is expected to be in 
Staunton to welcome instructors from the North, 
East and West. 

Yours truly, 

J. R. Dobyns, 
Vice-President. 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 


S not the Montessori Method being 
given a try-out at the New Jersey 
School? While I have not yet made a 
study of the method, as I have meant 
from the first, and still mean to do, I 
feel more than a passing interest therein for the 
reason that I have met and learned to love and 
admire Miss Anne George, the translator of Doctor 
Montessori's book into English, and who was the 
first teacher to try the method in this country. 

She is the daughter of Rev. Benjamin Y. George, 
the popular pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Elmwood, Illinois, a pretty little town only two and 
a half miles from my home. Mrs. George is a 
lecturer of note, and a fine teacher of elocution. It 
is an honor and a privilege to know so fine a family, 
— fine in every way. 

It may interest readers of the Silent Worker to 
know that the translator of the Italian works of Dr. 
Montessori is a cousin — in second or third degree — 
of our D. Webster George, of the Jacksonville school, 
another brainy member of the George family. 

I have wondered if this new method of teaching 
the tiniest tots of our schools could not arouse their 
interest and their comprehension as no other method 
has yet succeeded in doing, in the acquisition of cor- 
rect language for their own expression, and in read- 
ing. 

In my own experience as a teacher, I had a class 
of beginners only twice, and should not have had 
the first one had I not pleaded for It. I wanted to 
see if I could not make them understand ; for since 
my own entrance into a school for the deaf, pupils 
big and little had been appealing to me to define 
words, help them with language-building, letter writ- 
ing, etc., and I recall one case of a girl in her senior 
year bringing some subject to me which she said the 
class simply could not grasp the meaning of from 
the hearing teacher’s definition. 

So I wanted to try my hand at starting the mould- 
ing of the pliant minds before any one else had left 
an impress thereon. 

In both cases I “kicked over the traces,” without 
leave, and taught them as I believed suited their 
needs, not according to the rule given me by the 
powers that were. 

In the first instance, I was instructed to use the 
present tense only. 

As I had been at the school but a day or two 
before I had sized up the superintendent as a man 
not so much in love with the deaf and their welfare, 
as with himself and the prestige his office gave him, 
supplemented by the goodly salary, I did not attempt 
any argument, merely went to work and did as I 
judged best for the children. I had sacrificed a better 
salary in going to that school, for the sake of the 
experience that I hoped to gain, for ambition to be- 
come one of the best teachers in the country, whether 


known as such or not, and the money was not 
everything, 

I did not throw out the present tense as useless, 
but would not have my little ones writing such baby- 
talk as “I eat an apple,” “I walk on the floor,” 
“James runs,” etc., when the performance was over 
and done with. Instead, I taught it as the habitual 
tense, and supplemented it with tiie past and the 
present participle, and later the future. 

Of course I should have been in for a lecture had 
the self-sufficient head of the school known what I 
was doing. And would he not have known, had his 
interest in the children’s development really been 
great and alert? 

It was simply wonderful how those tots unfolded 
their intellectual wings and flutteed about in the 
light that dawned upon them. I was both delighted 
and surprised. All but the slowest ones were soon 
writing dear, intelligent little messages home, over 
which the parents not infrequently shed tears of 
pride and joy, as some of them wrote me. It seemed 
to me not my own work, but something miraculous. 

Four girls of about the same age and size, (eight 
years of age, I believe) were particularly quick and 
bright, as were two girls about three years older, 
and perhaps four or five boys between them in age. 

As Thanksgiving Day approached, I wished to as- 
certain if they had any recollection of Thanksgiving 
Day celebrations at home, and showed them a pic- 
ture of a fine, large turkey. They were still waving 
their little hands " ’way off,” to designate home, and 
I waved mine “ ’ way off,” and asked, more with eyes 
and lifted brows than with hands, if they had turkeys 
at home. Some quickly and decisively affirmed that 
they had, others looked interrogation points and 
waited for more elucidation. Wee Sadie, a great 
mischief, and inclined to pretend not to understand, 
for the sake of having me turn my attention to her 
in particular, kept shaking her head with a slow, 
puzzled motion, while little imps danced in her eyes, 
convincing me that she was only pretending. I looked 
at her, quizzically, and she repressed a smile, but 
continued to shake her head. Little Dot, her seat- 
mate, was sincerity impersonated, and, not suspecting 
Sadie, put her wits to work to help her understand. 

Their command of signs was limited, and the con- 
versation was like this : “You know chicken’s egg 
so big?” (illustrating the size). Sadie nodded, 
“Know!” Dot, eager to make it perfectly plain, con- 
tinued, “Turkey’s egg so big !” opening her eyes 
wider and illustrating the larger sized egg with her 
little hands. Then she said, “Brown, and formed 
little specks with her fore-finger all over the back of 
her hand, paused a moment for inspiration, then, 
quickly facing Sadie, pointed to the freckles on her 
own fair little nose, and finished, “See? just like 
that !” How I laughed ! but I confirmed her illus- 
tration, and pointing to the day on the calendar, 


made them understand that we would have no school 
that day, that they would wear their nice clothes. g 0 
to chapel, and have a turkey dinner ; play all after- 
noon, and have a party , — their first one. They may 
have received only hazy ideas as to the party, but the 
rest they grasped all right, and the day after Thanks, 
giving, I was not regaled with such downright rot 
as, “I eat a turkey, I eat potato, I eat gravy, I eat 
pie,” etc. Had any of them written such stuff, I 
should have copied it on the wall-slate and more 
than half a dozen little hands would have been 
clapped derisively over as many laughing little 
mouths, while the offender would have been asked 
if he ate those things, “every day?” or “often ?” then 
would have been sternly told it was past and done," 
and plenty of volunteers would have wanted to cor- 
rect the “stupid” mistakes. 

When, “Miss Blank goes to town,” or anything 
similar was written, I invariably asked if they meant 
“went,” and was quickly set right by the small re- 
porter, “No, goes often!” 

I think the verb want was the hardest I had to 
teach them during those early days. About the first 
of November — or possibly a little later— I thought it 
time to arouse an interest in Christmas and apprise 
the parents of the children’s desires for Christmas 
occurred, how the child had asked for a word about 
which, she knew only that it was a preposition ! 

His fist came down on his chair-arm with a re- 
sounding thump of amazement and his eyes shone. 
He thought the child a “wunderkind,” but she was 
just an ordinarily bright child. 

If I were still in the harness, I should still be teach- 
ing “grammar,” to that extent, from the beginning, 
as an aid to clearness. 

Very frequently a word has different forms and 
uses, and when a child asked for such a word and 
gave a sign, I asked if it were the verb or noun he 
wanted, and he invariably told me which form. 
Again, in reading, he would come to a verb-form of 
a word that he knew only as a noun, or a noun-form 
of a word that he knew only as a verb, and would 
think it incorrect. My simple explanation that it was 
used as a verb and as a noun, too, at once made it 
clear, and very often they appealed to me to know if 
a certain word could be used as a verb, a noun, an 
adverb, etc., and even changed the form without 
asking. 

As much depends upon the instructor's ability to 
reach the child’s comprehension, as upon the child’s 
ability to comprehend. 

Look at Helen Keller ! Would just any other 
teacher have achieved the same results as has Mrs. 
Macy? Not one thinking person in a thousand will 
believe so. 

Boiled down, perhaps the secret of success in 
teaching and in most occupations, is interest in one’s 
work. And money-interest is not sufficient. Love 
of the work is most potent of all. 
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it for the asking. Me and Andy are just alike — we 
both love peace. I see by your pronunciamentos that 
you propose to have peace, even it you have to kick 
the liver out of them ginks who would disturb it. 
So I am putting down one iron man on the white. 
Let ’er whirl ! 

W. W. Beadeix. 


of making a success of the work ; it is a shame to 
take that work from him and let the credit go to 
another man. It should be the aim of every State 
Association, in those states where such conditions 
exist, to have a law passed against such unfairness. 
It hinders the education of the deaf in that things 
do not go steadily onward when changes are con 
stantly made. Work must go haltingly until the 
new man is well acquainted with the management, 
and has a chance to work out some of his own 
ideas and it is a gamble whether his ideas are good 
or not. 


We little realize the wisdom of children until they 
pop on us with something like fins : 

“Boys are men that have not got as big as their 
papas, and girls are women that will be ladies by 
and by. Man was made before woman. When God 
looked at Adam he said to himself : “Well, I think, 
I can do better if I try again.” And he made Eve so 
much better, than Adam that there have been more 
women than men ever since. 

“Boys are a trouble. They wear everything out 
but soap. If I had my way half the world would 
be girls and the rest dolls. My papa is so nice 
that I think he must have been a little girl when he 
was a little boy. 

“Man was made, and on the seventh day he rested. 
Woman was then made, and she has never rested 
since.” 

The little girl who wrote this will be an ardent 
suffragette when she grows up. 


By Miss Petra T. Fandrem, Duluth, Minn, 


The Mt. Airy World informs us that one of the 
graduates of the school has been employed as a type- 
writer for the past two years. How wonderful ! 
We have heard of men being mere machines, but 
we never took it as literally as the Mt. Airy World 
seems to wish us to. 


“Still sighs the world for something nav 
For something new; 

Imploring me, imploring you 
Some Will-o’-wisp to help pursue; 

Ah! hapless world what will it do! 
Imploring me, imploring you, 

For something NEW." 


We learn that Rev. G. F. Flick, of Chicago, has 
invented a moving picture camera. Since actions 
speak louder than words we trust his Reverence will 
now have moving picture lectures on the easiest way 
to Heaven. 


■ to us from St. John’s Institute, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., gives space to an article 
entitled, “Pure Oralism vs. Combined 
Method,” written by Father Klopfer, 
who claims that there is a tendency in schools for 
the deaf to pretend having accomplished things that 
<lo not tally with the actual results. We pass off our 
best as the average, and so try to make people be- 
lieve that we are meeting with greater success than 
we really are. Further he asks : “Who are we fool- 
ing?” And answers: — “Ourselves and the poor deaf 
who are entrusted to us. The public will find us 
•out in the end.” He quotes Dr. J. L. Smith as say- 
ing, “It is and always has been a common thing 
for “semi-mutes” to be put forward on the platform 
^t public exhibitions and allowed to “speak a piece.” 
They do it well ; the public are amazed at the results 
-of oral teaching, and begin to clamor that it be 
made univerasal. If this is not a fraud what is it?” 
The writer concludes that pure oralism is an ideal 
which can be reached by but rare exceptions under 
the most favorable circumstances. Those of the 
■Combined Method labor diligently and heroticallv to 
benefit the greatest number and in treating the ex- 
ceptionally bright pupils, as their case will warrant, 
accomplish quite as phenomenal results as do the 
Pure-Oralists. 

On the same subject the now famous Tomaso 
Aniello says : “It makes no difference if they (the 
deaf) are the best lip-readers in the world. Their 
skill in this does not restore them to society. Their 
deafness surrounds them like an unseen wall.” And 
from the Kentucky Standard we take : — “It is a fine 
thing to see a man handicapped in the race of life 
standing forth bravely and asking no odds of the 
world. It is not wise in him, however, to shut his 
eyes to his limitations and while he need not call 
attention to them, neither should he deny that they 
exist. Deafness is a misfortune, and it does inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of life.” 


These words of praise are the best kind of encour- 
agement for the deaf. “It is characteristic of the 
deaf to be independent, and if you will give a deaf 
man even half a chance he will take care of himself. 
Taken as a class, the deaf are as courageous in their 
efforts, as faithful in service, and as square in their 
dealings as any people in the world. This is due in 
a great measure to the training they receive in the 
schools provided for them, and the money spent in 
establishing and supporting these schools is among 
the very best investments that a state can make.” — 
Virginia Guide. 


Who says that Mr. R. P. McGregor, after seeing 
himself as others see him, will only describe his feel- 
ings to a very few? This is an error inasmuch as 
Mr. McGregor's feelings spoke for themselves at 
Cleveland when he was all eyes for his own self. 
The very' few present will assure you that his feel- 
ings, as to his own importance were quite evident. 


At the Mississippi School for the Deaf thev are 
going to give the older boys and girls a trial at 
self-government. This is what all schools ought to 
do for the reason that most deaf children, on leaving 
school, are thrown on their own resources and little 
experience along the above line will come in quite 
useful. We wish Dr. Dobyns and Mr. Harris, who 
are at the head of this plan, every' success. 


The Iowa School is working along the right lines 
when it tries to interest the parents of the children 
in the school work. Some parents seem to think 
that the school is only a boarding place for their 
children during the winter, and so they send them 
there with the feeling that whatever happens to them 
is the fault of the people in charge of the school. 
This is altogether wrong and most schools have tried 
to dispel this idea by having the children write home 
every so often and thus keep their parents in touch 
with their children's progress. Of course it is only 
fair to ask that the parents encourage the children in 
this line and we hope the Iowa School plan will meet 
with great success. 


The Michigan Mirror informs us that the Minne- 
sota deaf are up in arms in defence of the Combined 
System, which seems to be threatened by the policy 
of the head of their School. We beg to assure our 
informant that the reverse is the case, as the head 
of the school did not expect his plans to be divulged 
so prematurely and is up in arms to defend his Oral 
Propaganda. 


In our last issue we meant to inform Tommy 
Sheridan, of The North Dakota Banner, that Presi- 
dent Howard was invited to the banquet of bald- 
headed men in Connecticut, but that N. A. D. busi- 
ness was so pressing that he was obliged to remain 
at home. Now, if good fellows like Tommy would 
only join the N. A. D. and work for the cause, as 
we know he can, we feel sure that the President 
would have a little more time to make a living for 
his six husky kids, and maybe slip in a banquet or 
a moving picture show once in a while. 


Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, esteemed editor of the matches 
and hatches corner of The Buff and Blue, is making 
a great success of his matrimonial and maternity 
bureau. Running out of boa fide material he has in- 
flicted a child of unknown gender upon Alton Bell, 
who to the best of our belief, was single and seeking 
a wife at the Cleveland Convention last August. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Howard L. 
Terry’s novel, “A Voice From the Silence,” is to 
be acted in moving pictures by the Selig Polyscope 
Company. This film Company is one of the leading 
companies and we are sure the effect of Mr. Terry's 
story in moving pictures will be far reaching. 


We are grateful to Mr. Meagher for suggesing, 
and living up to his suggestion, of marking the 
President’s copy. We appreciate it inasmuch as there 
is so much mail to look over and answer that we 
hardly find time to give due attention to the papers. 
The school papers contain many items having to do 
with local conditions that it would be well for the 
President to know of, but which escape his attention 
in a hurried glance through the many papers that 
come to his desk. It is well for the President to 
be informed as to the doings of the deaf in all 
sections of the country. 


We are not naturally stingy' and so when we have 
something good, we usually pass it along. Among 
the numerous letters that come into the office of the 
President of the N. A. D., the following shows the 
right spirit : 


The vast army of educated youths sent forth into 
the world year after year, in the agregate and in- 
dividually constitutes a formidable rivalry for place 
and emolument that they (the 'deaf) are destined to 
contend against. 

For a young deaf man or woman, it is not sufficient 
to equal in skill or general proficiency, in any trade 
or occupation the hearing young men or women 
with whom they will be measured. Deafness places 
them at a disadvantage, and in the mind of the 
average employer it is a defect that must be made 
good by superior comprehension, greater dexterity' 
or a higher degree of skill 

As the schools for the deaf are just beginning a 
new term, pupils should be made to understand what 
the world will demand of them and the obstacles 
which the handicap of deafness interposes in the 
path of success. They should be taught that it is 
not enough to be as good as their hearing fellowmen ; 
nine times out of ten it is necessary to be better, in 
order to have their merit recognized. More than all 
is it imperative that they absorb elementary know- 


Et tu, brute ! Then farewell spondulix ! 

Ah! Nix 

Shall we e’er meet again this side the Styx 
And mix 

Unless we get that Duluth guy with bricks, 

And fix 

Him good and plentiful for these — his tricks. 

From “Dirges on Host Dough 


We note that Mr. S. Tefft Walker, of the Mis- 
souri School, is again out of the profession. Vlr. 
Walker has made good wherever he has been and 
it strikes us as unreasonable and unfair that a n*m 
should be put out of a position by whims of a man 
in temporary political power. If this rule applied to 
all business men, there would not be much business 
done anywhere. After a man has worked a school 
up to a point where he begins to realize his hopes 


Dear Howard: — O very' well! You needn’t send 
a draft to the local bank or report me, or send 
around a platoon of collectors to camp out serially 
on my front stoop. I give up. All the same, you 
can’t blame me for keeping outside the purlieus 
filled with dust and hair and scraps of clothing and 
sections of cuticle. A felly does not have to join an 
association in order to get into trouble. It is laying 
for him just around every corner and he can have 
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ledge and strive in every way for intellectual cultiva- 
tion. 

A good trade will stand for much and will insure 
them a livelihood ; but skillful lingers, sturdy arms, 
unflagging industry, will have a fourfold effect if 
backed up by educated minds. — The Journal. 


VULCAN 

ROLL FILM 


The Wisconsin Times should have sent the follow- 
ing article direct to the students at Gallaudet College 
and let those, who trust to luck to get a teacher’s 
position because they are college graduates, profit 
thereby. 

TEACHING AS CALLING FOR THE DEAF 

Teaching like all other professions has its advant- 
ages as well as its disadvantages, for the deaf. 

In the first place the deaf can better sympathize with 
the pupil and more readily stimulate a desire for 
learning than a hearing person, who has taken up the 
work either just for the pay or in some way come in 
touch with the deaf and taken a desire to teach them. 
In many cases they know very little about the deaf 
before entering the school-room. 

One of the great disadvantages of the deaf teacher, 
is that he must content himself with less compensa- 
tion for the work than the hearing teacher, though 
there are a few noted deaf educators who command 
very high salaries. 

Teaching is a noble calling and one that requires a 
love of the work as well as intellectual and moral 
ability. Some who had these requirements have left 
the profession and taken up other work which paid 
them better simply because the schools did not give 
them sufficient compensation for the work. 

The deaf child naturally feels attached to a deaf 
teacher and will more readily seek information or 
adivee from them than from a hearing teacher. They 
also go to them for social reasons — a little friendly 
chat or take some little perplexity to them and of 
course they are benefited in this way. 

The deaf teacher also is benefitted by being in a 
school for the deaf where be can keep in touch with 
others like himself and especially where there are a 
number of deaf teachers at the same school, it is all 
the more beneficial in many ways. They can help one 
another along in the work and it is a great pleasure 
to them socially 

A great writer has said that “a teacher who is at- 
tempting to teaching without inspiring the pupil with 
a desire to learn is hammering on cold iron.” This 
is a true saying, and one that brings great discourage- 
ment to a teacher to find he has failed to create a 
desire to learn in a pupil. 

Lastly . 1 say that unless one has a decided pleasure 
and facility in teaching, an honest knowledge of 
everything to be imparted, a liking for children, 
and, above all a strong moral sense of the respon- 
sibility towards them, to try to teach is wrong. 
Therefore, the deaf who do not feci called to teach 
should prepare themselves for the battle of life by 
learning some trade, if possible at school but if the 
school does not teach the desired trade they must 
necessarily spend sometime, after leaving school, 
learning it. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 


FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


A size to fit all cameras. The VULCAN 
is the “ No Trouble ” Kind — no fear of 
failures due to film deterioration. 

LTse VULCAN FILM and be assured of good 
results. Cost is no more than the kind you 
have been using. 

Send for free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 


Defender Photo Supply 
Company 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


PL AY TNG THE KEITH VAUDEVILLE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S Palace Theatre, B’dway & 47 St. 

Supreme Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Union Sq. Theatre, B’dway & 14th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 63 & 64 Sts. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Bronx Theatre, Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. & 7th Ave. 


At last he gew indifferent to all 

But the glass that was foaming red 
He cared not that his wife was sad, 
Or his children cried for bread. 


KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. 

( Harlem Opera House ) 

A distinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily. A new production each week. 


He lost his wealth, his honor, his name, 

But that was only a part; 

The wife of his bosom he’d sworn to protect 
She died of a broken heart. 


F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 


His children, neglected and nearly started 
Off to the poorhouse were sent; 

He committed a crime in a drunken brawl. 
And to the penitentiary went. 


There locked behind those iron doors 
In delirium tremens he raved; 

He was fighting demons and other things 
And a cauldron of rum he craved. 


We have often wondered why The Messenger did 
not make use of local talent and have "Mac.” fill up 
space with his home-made poetry instead of having 
“selected” poetry. 


And there was the shroud of a wasted life 
Around his death-bed hung; 

And he cried aloud with his very last breath 
"O, give me a drop of rum.” 


EFFECTS OF RUM 


O, what a sad, sad, life was this — 

It's sorrows who can tell? 

Rum drags men down from a life of bliss, 

To the depths of a seething hell. 

Clara A. Miller. 


I saw the picture of a young man once 
He had a sickening leer; 

He held in one hand a lighted cigar. 

In the other a glass of beer. 


PRECIOUS MOMENTS 

I’ecious moments, my child are they 
That now are speeding fast away, 
Swiftly, O. swiftly we’re whirled along, 
And e’re we know it our day is done. 


A heartfelt pity, to lead for him — 

A feeling I can not tell, 

For I knew if he traveled the drunkard’s route 
His soul was doomed to hell. 


44th St. Music Hall Twice Every Day. 

Management LEW FIELDS 

Bargain Mats. 25c, 50c. Evgs. 25c. to SI . 

Sun. Concerts, Mat. & Eve. 


And I wished I could paint him a picture then 
As through my mind it passed, 

And show him the serpent lurking there 
In the drink in that crystal glass. 


Then grasp the moments, my child, as they pass. 
Strive not let one of them ever be lost. 

Laden them down with good deeds of thine 
That they may transport them to heaven to shine. 


A bright young man I would paint for him 
With prospects fair in life — 

A happy home and children dear 
And a gentle loving wife. 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 

FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 


And then when the time comes 
To lay your life down, 

You will find them as diamonds 
Entwined with your crown. 


Clara A. Miller. 


He belonged to a club of boon friends 
Where he and they could meet 
And talk over politics and all such things. 
And give and take a treat. 


OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Fieri, (new) N. R., New York, 8.20 a.m. 
Bait and tackle onboard. Fare : Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 
50c.; Chidren, 25c. each 


He who has no opinion of his own, but depends 
upon the opinion and taste of others, is a slave. — 
Klopstock. 
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Cite British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth, 

CEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
SO cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months' subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 

THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209 - 2 J 2 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts. French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear. Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON CoU cio'he?‘" <1 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK for it 1 



S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 
Dry goods & Housefurnishing s, 
Trenton, N. J. 



, A CATHOLIC MONTHLY FOR THE DEAF 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. :60th St., New York City. 


F. S. Katzenbaeh 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardware 

1 

Grates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 

1 

and 

mantels 

1 

facings 


4 * 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and io So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 


'THE NEW JERSEY* 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 

The Normal School 

Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 



It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 



The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and all modern con- 
veniences. The sleeping rooms are 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 

The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schadffi.eh 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinohuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewart Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers gf ‘The Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler. 
Calvin N. Kendall.. 
Edward I. Edwards 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the Slate, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the count}’. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department 

JOHN P. WALKER Principal 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL Supervising Teacher 

B. HOWARD SHARP MRS ' FRANC ES H. PORTER j ^^Drawing 

MISS MARY D. TILSON _ _ T ^ TTVTO _ 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood- working 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL CHAS. THROCKMORTON 

MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 

MISS ETHEL BROWN WARFIELD EDWIN MARKLEY 


Industrial Department 


GEORGE S. PORTER 


Printing and Engraving 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Store-keeper 

MISS GRACE HEALEY Secretary 

MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK .... Assistant Supervisor 

MISS MATHILDE K. CORNELIUS -Supervisor of Girls 

MISS NELL BERGEN. Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S Dentist 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES McLAIJGHLIN Engineer 


J. L. JOHNSON 


. . Shoemaking 
Dress-makings 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


Millinery and 
Embroidery 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Physical Director 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

( incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, 

Grinding, Mixing and 
Forming Clay 

Trenton New Jersey 


Broad and Front Sts., 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


Trade Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights 4c. 

Anyone sending & sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
»ent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without charge, in the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 Hast Front St. , Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scientific American 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & CO . 36 1 Broadway, New York 

Branch Office, C26 F St M Washington, D. C. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

WU S POUTING GOODS & GAMES 
Mm OUTDOOH SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photog'raphe 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y 


(©rabuatton 

#ift=ii>ugge£tton£ 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2. 00 Derby in the 
city , also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps , <Sfc. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. j . 


FINE WRITING PAPER 
ENGRAVED NAME CARDS 
CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
&c., &c., &c. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

I*r 1 ce S4.25 and S5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 4 125 So. Broad St. 
*5 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

history and Genealogy j 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


1*9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture sad 
Carpets in this city. 


15 N. Warren St, 


Trenton, N. J 


